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NORTH AND SOUTH 



CHAPTER I 

NATURE STUDY 

FOR many years I have been familiarising 
myself little by little with this American 
estate of which I am one of the heirs. Such 
is the extent of the garden and so vast the 
number of spedes that one cannot hope, in the 
course of a lifetime, to have more than a 
glimpse of his property. But the hours 
devoted to it have seemed to me the most 
profitable; and this may well be, since the 
great garden possesses for certain minds an 
attraction, a compelling charm, second to 
nothing else in the world. Indeed, the world 
is a trifling aflEair, easily forgotten when one is 
absorbed in the society of birds. We all have 
opinions as to what is worth while, and it may 
be that some of us who are not easily amused 
were bom for an altogether different end 
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2 North and South 

and came here for the creditable purpose of 
working in the garden or riding on the desert. 
It is wholly proper, then, that such persons 
should devote themselves to their calling. 

In March the phlox and verbena appear in 
the South Carolina woods and these flowers, 
which I have known in the Arizona deserts 
and the Rocky Mountains, have for me a 
national significance. They appeal to a diflfer- 
ent sort of patriotism than does the brass 
band — a, finer feeling for one's native land. 
It may be that the violet is the true flag of 
my country. This floral sjrmbol is not more 
associated with New York or New England 
than with California or the Carolinas, and, 
when I saunter in the garden, no more am I; 
for he would be a queer gardener who sat 
himself down in one spot and took no interest 
in the rest of the estate. Be it high or low, 
dry or wet, hot or cold, there is not a comer 
but is fairly well planted in interesting species 
and visited by birds. 

' It may be too that the songs of these birds 
are the true national songs. From Atlantic 
to Pacific, I have heard the hymn of the hermit 
thrush, stmg by different races of that in- 
spired species, and I conceive that this is in 
a sense a national hymn. The voice of the 
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thrush reflects the spirit of the Western 
mountains and of the Northern wilderness, 
and no music written by man can arouse in me 
a love more serene and abiding. In winter 
the robins often sing in the swamps of the 
Santee and the Wateree as they do at Pine 
Bank in May. As the hermit's is a national 
hymn, the song of the robin is an American 
lyric. Our inheritance in this country lies 
not alone in the soil but in these songs as well, 
and such hymns and lyrics are an expression 
of the spirit of America. 

It may appear, furthermore, that the white 
pine, the hemlock, and the birch embody a 
Northern spirit, as the long-leaf pine, the 
cypress, and the gum are an embodiment, an 
arboreal expression, of the spirit of the South, 
and for that reason make their peculiar appeal, 
serving as they do to yield a sense of the boreal 
and the austral. Some birds — ^the Carolina 
wren, the cardinal, and the mockingbird, — ^are 
thus distinctly Southern; while others, in spite 
of a southward migration in winter, are, in 
fact, wholly of the North. It adds greatly to 
the charm of the garden that both its Northern 
and Southern comers have species of plants 
peculiar to each and that these plants, or some 
of them at least, may be said to reflect their 
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environment in a floral personality. The ap- 
preciative mind will cherish this estate, not 
less for that which is local in its significance, 
than for that which is typical of the whole. 
It will desire to find itself equally at home 
either in the North or the South, either in the 
East or the West, nowhere a stranger among 
the birds and flowers of America, nowhere a 
stranger to plant lore and bird traditions. It 
is something, too, to discover for oneself that 
Orpheus still lives, and that it is not the wood 
gods who have suffered in the lapse of ages, 
but merely the mind of man which has become 
dull and prosaic. In ancient times human 
beings were transformed into trees but in this 
day not a few have been turned into lumber 
and nails. Who would not rather be a tree 
singing in the wind than a cross-tie on a 
railroad, run over every day and pushed a 
little farther underground by the wheels of 
a noisy and blatant progress? 

For the present I desire nothing better than 
to reflect, if possible, this spirit of the North 
and of the South, as do the birch and the 
cypress: to communicate by description, but 
perhaps even more by wholly intangible 
means, a sense of certain regions; as if I were to 
make you hear in an inner ear the ringing call 
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of the Carolina wren and to become suddenly 
conscious of the perfume of jasmine; or to 
hear the eerie song of the upland plover de- 
scending from the sky, and again to be dimly- 
aware of water lilies and the lapping of little 
waves on a stmmier day. To this end, I shall 
confine myself to a stmmier camp on the shore 
of Canandaigua Lake and a winter home in 
South Carolina, and if I succeed in reflecting 
the spirit of the Lake Country of New York 
and of the Coastal Plain of the South, in so 
doing I shall bring their salient features 
together for comparison, remembering that 
they are but diflFerent parts of one and the 
same estate in Nature, 

If I have in mind any comjnendable desire 
to foster what is called Nature study it is 
not from the ordinary point of view. Teach 
everybody, ever3rthing, to be sure, and as 
speedily as possible, that we may get out of 
school for a day and go a-fishing. No, my main 
purpose is to talk of certain features of the gar- 
den we have inherited — a lake and the hills, a 
tract of swamp and a stream or two. About 
these particular regions where I pitch my 
camp, so to speak, summer or winter, there is 
nothing unusual, imless we regard ever3rthing 
in Nature as astonishing, which is true in a 
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sense. There are the common birds and plants, 
which, however, are very rare to some people. 
But it is these familiar aspects of Nature, 
these common things, which fit into the day 
and are a part of life. The word sensational 
is one of vulgar implication, and it could 
almost be said that the desire for the unusual 
or extraordinary is in itself merely an evidence 
of vulgarity. The conmion aspects do not 
solace because they are common but because 
they are beautifid, and for this very reason is 
Nature the greater refuge from the world of 
the sensational, the extraordinary, and the 
vulgar. Trees and birds, the lake and the 
lulls, being wholly without pretence and beau- 
tiful because it is their nature to be, are among 
the most charming and satisfactory compan- 
ions one is likely to find. What impressions 
do they yield? It is with these that I am 
largely concerned. 

It may surprise some persons to hear that 
air is food and an important part of our diet; 
how much more incredible will it seem to 
them that plum blossoms and butterflies' 
wings should also be elements in the diet of 
man as distinguished from the brute. Many 
are imperfectly nourished for lack of these 
very things, as you may easily discover. They 
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reveal unmistakable signs of spiritual starva- 
tion. In the great garden there is an abun- 
dance of this finer food and those who hunger 
for beauty will have no difficulty in appeasing 
their appetite. 

As to this question of Nature study one may 
drop a hint, if nothing more, concerning post- 
graduate work, which may prove acceptable to 
a student here and there; all the more that no 
imiversity offers a post-graduate course, or is 
likely to. You have perhaps kept a record of 
birds and flowers and have devoted much 
time and energy to the matter, but this is the 
most elementary work. What is the character 
of your impressions? You will graduate some 
day from bookkeeping, unless you aim to 
remain a bookkeeper all your days. It ap- 
pears that the eggs of the grey-crowned 
Leuoosticte have been found at last. We 
know how the grouse drums and the bittern 
booms. There are no mysteries left — only 
this, perhaps, that ornithology, like every- 
thing else, will be just as commonplace as the 
mind that pursues it. When one has counted 
all the birds he has seen in a day, "collected" 
some eggs, and ntiade his uninspired record, he 
has merely reduced the subject to the level of 
his own thinking and might as well, it may be, 
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have devoted his time to the hens. Let it be 
assumed that ornithology is to be pursued in 
the manner of bookkeeping and bookkeep- 
ing it will be. The derk shall have a clerk's 
reward. 

Perhaps one sort of mind is not readily 
transformed into another sort. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the possessor of a 
three-story intellect — ^to borrow our genial 
poet's phrase — ^has never opened his skylights 
to the heavens, or has been living as if his 
were but a two-storied mind. Others are 
living altogether in the cellar, where they may 
eventtially make some observations of in- 
terest on moles and earthworms, which are, 
however, but dull creatures. 

The habit of observation may be cultivated; 
it is cultivated when interest demands it and 
not before. Who has eyes for birds will see 
birds; who has ears for music wiU hear music. 
In these days of specialisation there are but 
few specialists in the total harmony of Nature. 
Yet one cannot know geology without a 
knowledge of plants; or plants without an 
acquaintance with insects, or insects without 
a knowledge of birds; and neither birds nor 
men without some understanding of psy- 
chology. One may be fortified at all these 
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points and still be incapable, for want of imagi- 
nation, of impressions of any value or beauty. 
What the observer discovers in Nature is not 
more important than that which Nature as- 
sists him to discover in himself, and the kind 
of Nature study that most commends itself 
is of this twofold character. If one observes 
with all of his faculties and with a sixth sense 
as well, and not merely with his outer eye, 
he may some day see what no one else has 
seen; that is to say, the commonest objects, 
the familiar landscape, in a new light. He 
may have a new impression of an old world, 
and he who truly serves Nature rather than 
Mammon will ever be inspired by this hope. 

While there are various motives for the 
study of Nature, none can be more profitable 
than to put one's own relation on a basis of 
understanding and companionship; yet this is, 
perhaps, not the achievement of post-gradu- 
ates, but rather the result of that endow- 
ment of genius with which they should start, 
and without which they will never be wholly 
successful. 

Again, one of the chief aims of Nattare study 
must be that one should make good his daim 
to ownership. Nattarally, the first qualifica- 
tions are understanding and capacity for ap- 
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predation, and yet how many possess the 
land in this way? It is with most men as if 
they should boast of the books in their pos- 
session which they could not read. A host of 
dull men, who cannot decipher the simplest 
sentence Nature writes in the woods, are 
pleased to think themselves rich proprietors, 
which is a sufficiently amusing spectacle to the 
gods; for the gods, you must know, tmlike 
man, have a sense of htimour. 

Long ago I laid claim to the deserts and 
mountains of the West, to Northern woods 
and Southern swamps, and the best part of 
my life has been spent in making good these 
claims. They were grants — aright royal grants 
— ^to all who cotild prove themselves heirs 
before a certain higher court. As a matter 
of fact, few have qualified, and while there 
has been a great deal of squabbling in the 
lower courts over titles, the land has remained 
in the possession of a few knowing persons — 
a handftil in each generation. Of these lakes 
and hills in western New York one is the 
proprietor to just that extent that he is able 
to respond to their beauty and make them 
companionable. To this end he must see 
them not only as a naturalist but as an artist; 
must look at them with the eye of a poet and 
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of a philosopher as well. Above all, one must 
live with the hills, day by day and year by 
year, in the sun and in the rain. He must 
be himself a hillman and a woodsman — ^and 
something of a wildman. 

My chief reason for camping at Pine Bank 
is that I may have some conversation with a 
very old Dame who lives in the woods, the 
charm of whose personality is pereimial. This 
is not the sort of camping that would appeal 
to many — ^where one seeks, above all, im- 
pressions merely, and where the end in view 
is to hear what this ancient Dame may have 
to say. Let every one collect that which he 
is able to take — ^but there are some things that 
slip through a net and are not to be stuck on 
pins. Pine Bank affords an opporttmity to 
be undisttirbed while I listen; to devote my- 
self to the moods of the lake and the nattiral 
history of the glens, in the hope of some day 
interpreting that boreal spirit which is felt 
wherever the hemlocks cast their shade by a 
stream or the white cedar stands in a cold 
Northern bog. This might be called post- 
graduate work in Nattare study, in distinction 
to those elementary but necessary courses one 
pursues with the aid of books and instructors, 
of skins and specimens. 
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During the winter this opportunity is 
aflEorded me again by the seclusion of the 
Milf ord woods and the great wilderness of 
contiguous swamp bordering the Wateree and 
the Santee. Here one can surely be alone 
with Nature and can hear what she has to say, 
provided he has ears. This Southern country 
is qtdte unlike that of the North and it is as if 
Dame Nature, while having much the same 
message, spoke in another dialect and with 
softer accent. It is necessary that one shotild 
understand her different dialects if he is to be 
on that intimate footing which alone makes 
possible the higher Nature study, and which 
slips insensibly, as the intimacy and under- 
standing increase, into something not to be 
characterised as study at all but rather as 
companionship, a companionship of such 
sylvan and tmworldly character as to ally it 
with both poetry and religion. The call of 
the titmouse, the song of the Carolina wren, 
and later the organ tones of the yellow- 
throated vireo in the budding woods by the 
Milf ord branch, the sprightly gossip of brown- 
headed nuthatches in the pine barrens, and the 
savage defiance of the barred owl in the cypress 
swamps, are so many accents and intonations 
of a voice which I recognise again at Pine 
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Bank by the lisping woodsy speech of the 
black-throated green warbler, the woodland 
piping of the warbling vireo, and the flight- 
song of the oven-bird. 

These comers naturally commend them- 
selves for comparison and for the kind of 
Nature study in which I am most interested. 
One must be at home in a region which he 
essays to interpret ; one must be very much 
at home in Nature if he is to become the 
interpreter of Nature. At both Pine Bank 
and Milford, life is largely an intimate as- 
sociation with trees, with plants, with birds, 
interspersed with the more practical consi- 
derations of country life. To truly associate 
with plants or birds means to completely lend 
oneself to them, to frequent their haunts al- 
most as they do themselves. I have come to 
feel that the plants in the Milford woods and 
in the glens about Canandaigua are as much 
a part of my environment, and as personally 
related to me, as the books in my library, the 
pictures on the wall. These plants do in fact 
adorn my larger house and are an integral 
part of it. 

To me the South means definite associations 
of plants, as it implies climatic conditions and 
a certain topography, aU differing from those 
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of the North. Climate, topography, and plant- 
life are inseparably related and are the ele- 
ments whidi endow a region with such 
character as it may possess. The personality 
which engages one at Pine Bank is that of a 
deep, cold lake, l3dng amid hills which are 
intersected by numerous glens and whose 
slopes are partly cultivated in vineyards and 
wheat-fields and partly wooded; while at Mil- 
ford one beholds the rolling country of the 
upper Coastal Plain of South Carolina, inter- 
sected by the muddy rivers of the South 
flowing through primeval cypress and black- 
gum swamps, and where the extensive cotton- 
fields are little more than clearings in the still 
more extensive belts of pine timber. 

The winter climate of this pine belt is 
peculiarly dry for a region east of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is characterised by a great 
amount of sunshine and by dear crisp days 
which have the quality of a Northern October. 
Snow seldom falls at Milford, but frost is of 
frequent occurrence. The nature of the soil 
is such that the rains percolate as through a 
sieve, a fact which conduces to the dryness of 
the air. Bird notes are heard on every day 
throughout the winter, and the time which 
elapses between the disappearance of the last 
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gentian and the ox>ening of the first flowers of 
the alder and ekn is very brief. At Pine Bank 
both April and November are wintry — ^far 
more so than in the south-eastern part of the 
State. The fugitive stimmer is but a shining 
hour which here, as elsewhere, seen:is to awaken 
in the heart of man an ancestral longing for the 
open; while the shore of a lake, like the shore 
of the sea, has for him that old enchantment 
which he will never be able to resist. These 
climatic conditions vaguely influence the char- 
acter of our reactions upon Nature — our im- 
pressions. Nature in the Eastern States is 
surchaiged with feeling and provocative of 
moods in us, and at the North her moods are 
even more changeable, more evanescent, than 
in the South. 
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CHAPTER II 

PINE BANK 

IN April the South Carolina woods already 
* wear the leafy aspect of midsunmier. 
It is, then, an abrupt, almost harsh transi- 
tion from Milford to Pine Bank at this 
season. About the camp the trees are bare 
and wintry. Honeycombed tongues of ice 
may linger in the glens, while the first buds 
of the coltsfoot are emerging from the broken 
shale bordering the streams and the first 
hepatica is pushing up through the dry leaves. 
The biting air, the flurries of snow, the cold 
landscai)e are instinct with the spirit of the 
North. It seems incredible that only twenty- 
four hours to the south the diaphanous luna 
moths should be flitting in the summer air, the 
carpenter bees buzzing about the windows, 
the loggerhead shrike and the Carolina wren, 
the pine warbler and the brown-headed nut- 
hatch sitting on their eggs. Yet no month 
at Pine Bank is more stimulating to the mind 

I6 
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than this moody month of April, now winter, 
now spring, when the tang of the wintry air is 
offset by the vernal impressions accorded by 
the arbutus and hepatica, impressions so re- 
mote from the aspect of the arctic hills, the 
leafless trees, the bare vinej^rds; and the effect 
of this blending of impressions is a sort of 
dissonance which is yet agreeable, like the 
peculiar winter call-note of the purple finch. 

It is with no little satisfaction that I find 
myself once more on the lake, the launch 
loaded with blankets and provisions for Pine 
Bank. The camp, l3dng at the upper end of 
the lake and some fifteen miles from the 
village, is invested with that atmosphere 
peculiar to rough camps in the woods, an 
atmosphere decidedly unlike that of any house 
in any town. It is the means of a nearer 
approach in spirit, and in fact, to that Nature 
which speaks in such wild and primitive 
accents as the rattle of the kingfisher and the 
free flight of the tree swallow, the odour of 
pines, the ripple of waves, the flavour of sas- 
safras and birch. There is, moreover, the 
enchanted distance, that mysterious horizon 
of ptirple shadow having all the elements of 
poetry, and which seems to beckon — which 
does beckon in the early morning — and which 
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stirs the blood. In spite of a familiarity with 
the details of these hills and the shore line, 
they wear always in the distance this alluring 
garment of mystery and I embark for an 
enchanted shore — ^never to be reached. 

What I do find is Pine Bank, surely en- 
veloped in no mystery, but, like all camps, 
exerting a rude spell over its occupant. If 
you have never felt your village too small for 
you, you are not ready to camp; and if you 
have never felt yotir body too small, the world 
too small, you are not ready to ride. Pine 
Bank is not a place merely — ^it is a state of 
mind. One feels on an easier footing with 
a camp with its rough, homely, and compan- 
ionable aspect, and assumes a familiarity with 
it never attained in a house. It shelters 
but does not house or give rise to hotise 
thoughts. It is to the camper what a hole 
in the tree is to a chickadee. A camp is, in 
fact, the house of a primitive man only; no 
other is at home in it, and to him it yields 
the satisfaction that simplicity alone can 
discover in Nature. The great outdoors per- 
vades — one might say invades — ^the house. 
The brook seems to run through it; the trees 
sing overhead; the lake lies at the door. I 
hear the splash of fish, the lapping of waves. 
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the chirping of birds and the whispering 
leaves, as if they were in the house. The 
distinction of inside and outside is, indeed, 
not clearly marked. 

The camp stands at the entrance to a glen, 
as might a stump with a hole in it, and is 
itself little more than a sort of woody shell 
enclosing a cavity. In this shell are openings 
like knot-holes and aroimd it an irregular 
ridge of wood and bark — ^the veranda. A 
brook, dry in midsummer, passes the door, 
while the waters of the lake approach within 
a few yards. Every year Phoebe builds on 
the rafters, spiders festoon the veranda, 
mud-wasps plaster their nests on the rough 
boards, and squirrels invade the upper story 
and spend the winter there, as if it were 
veritably the cavity in a tree for which they 
doubtless mistake it. 

This interior, while it has several divisions, 
has one main cavity in which I live, little 
more than a fireplace and chimney and a 
rou^ floor and ceiling. Such a cavity, a 
hole containing only a few chairs and a table 
and some oars on the wall, is very homelike; 
for the effect of a bare floor, of beams and 
rafters and unplastered walls, is peculiarly 
inviting to the woodsman in us. He comes 
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forth and stretches himself, enjoying the 
sotind of hobnails on the boards, as he re- 
lishes the smell of f^dng bacon. He takes 
his ease in such a room — ^if room it be — as 
he never cotdd in any other. It is for this 
that I go to Pine Bank, not less than to 
listen to that old Dame who lives in the 
woods: to hang my hat on a rusty nail, and 
in front of the open fire watch flickering 
shadows on the rough wall, while I listen to 
the murmurous swish of little waves on the* 
beach. 

One would not relish the smell of bacon 
in a drawing-room, yet at Pine Bank no 
perfiune — ^no other perftune? — could be half 
so delicious. There are impressions of a 
formal and elegant character associated with 
mahogany and silver, glass and fine linen, 
and these are part, a lai^e part, of the pleasure 
of dining. Now in camp these are replaced 
by a set. of impressions informal and inele- 
gant, which, however, jrield as imqualified a 
pleasure and are also a part of dining — or 
rather of eating grub — and for these, not 
mahogany and silver, but good pine boards, 
a candlestick, and a lantern are responsible. 
That board is often graced by an earthenware 
dish of rich brown hue, filled with beans, 
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also of rich hue; and it is the bean that doth 
here confute with Ipgic absolute the two and 
seventy jarring sects. 

Through the windows — or knot-holes — ^the 
misty blue lake invades the camp from dawn 
to dusk and from dusk to dawn; crooning 
to itself in the midnight silence and relapsing 
into that silence once more; lying like blued 
steel imder the midnight sky; luminous with 
colour at sunrise and stmset; ethereal blue at 
some hours of the day; again dissolving in 
the mist. To live at Pine Bank is, at the 
same time, to come into intimate relations 
with the lake and to find it a large part of 
the world, as the sea is the world of the sailor. 
It is always in one's thoughts, and the solitude 
of Pine Bank means in reality the society 
of the lake and the hills, which mirror not 
only the seasons but the hours. A changeful 
light passing from one gradation to another, 
now illumines distant headlands, now leaves 
them in shadow to move over the water like 
fluid silver, affecting the fancy like music; 
as if nocturnes cotdd be expressed as well 
through the medium of light as by means of 
sotmd. In calling a pictiu^ a nocturne Whist- 
ler was, perhaps, actuated by this belief; 
but no picture painted by man can express 
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more than a single phrase, so to speak, for it is 
fixed. A nocturne cotdd only be represented 
by means of a series of pictures in which the 
same scene passed insensibly from one subtle 
effect to another. A certain great Painter 
uses the lake as a canvas for his marvellous 
pictures, which express unutterable things, 
fading hour by hour one into the other, as 
musical phrases succeed one another or rectir 
at intervals, and these pictures — or nocturnes 
— are here imbued with the spirit of the 
North. 

Across the lake from Pine Bank, Whaleback 
rises directly from the water, its precipitous 
flanks heavily wooded with hardwoods in- 
terspersed with hemlock and pine, save where 
here and there a vineyard clings to the steep 
slope. At night the vast bulk of the long hill 
does in fact strangely resemble a mammoth 
whale floating on the water. Beyond Whale- 
back, to the north and separated from it by 
Vine Valley, rises dome-shaped Bare Hill, 
the traditional birthplace of the Senecas. 
From Pine Bank I look at this hill through 
the ancient grapevine, which has for a genera- 
tion or two encircled that side of the camp, 
passing thence into the branches and up the 
trunk of a white oak, as if it were in fact all 
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one tree. While the stunmit of Bare Hill 
is somewhat wooded, the slopes are given over 
to vineyards and wheat-fields which invest 
it with a changeable garment. When the 
yoimg grape leaves are xmfolding, or the 
wheat or barley are but a few inches high, 
it is exquisitely vernal, a vision of spring 
across the blue water. When the ploughed 
fields are baked in the sun, and again when 
the grain is ripe, it wears the colours of the 
desert; while the first snow invests it suddenly 
with the cold and desolate beauty of the 
Arctic. 

Looking south from Pine Bank over Grang- 
er's Point, a jutting bit of green fringed with 
basswood and elm at the shore line, the low 
swamp is visible at the head of the lake where 
West River, flowing through Middlesex 
Valley, joins Naples Creek to form the Inlet, 
and behind the swamp, the hills forming the 
south-east wall of Naples valley. These hills, 
ethereal in the distance, carry some inspira- 
tion with them at all times. On the banks 
of Naples Creek once stood the village of 
Nun-da-wa-o, the true birthplace of the 
Senecas, while on West River, opposite 
Clark's Gully, was a smaller village. It is 
two miles from Pine Bank to the mouth of 
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the Inlet, yet on summer nights the sonorous 
voices of the btillfrogs are plainly to be heard. 
The swamp, though despoiled by man, still 
retains enough of its primeval character to 
invite a few pairs of wood ducks to nest, the 
remnant of the considerable colonies of other 
days. 

Gannett's Hill, directly back of Pine Bank, 
is the highest point about the lake. Its 
elevation is two thousand two himdred and 
fifty-six feet, and in Ontario County this 
constitutes a mountain. And why not a 
mountain, pray, if it seem a mountain to 
you? Olympus is not very high but it has 
towered over all other hills of the earth, not 
by any virtue of its own but purely by the 
elevation and dominance of Greek thought. 
One is impressed, in reading White's accoimt 
of Selbome, with how large, things look to 
that good man. He speaks of the parish 
as a "vast district." The "royal Forest of 
Wolmer," it seems, was seven miles long by 
two and a half broad, but contained, however, 
not a single tree. He refers to Wolmer Pond, 
which had an area of "sixty-six acres," as 
"this expanse of waters"; and his native 
hills, which in that neighbourhood average 
five himdred feet above the plain, he calls 
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"majestic motintains." Well, the magnitude 
of Sdbome parish is due wholly to Gilbert 
White himself; and should the right man ever 
appear, Ontario County would thenceforth 
be as vast as Selbome parish, the hills about 
the lake majestic moimtains, and the lake 
itself an American Windemere in the eyes 
of posterity. The beauty of Canandaigua 
Lake with its vine-clad slopes, of Naples 
Valley and the Bristol Hills, is yet imsimg, 
and for that perhaps we should be thankful; 
for what greater misfortune can possibly 
befall any region than fame with its attendant 
plagues — pidoiickers, sightseers, resorts, and 
the rest? Long may we live in peaceful 
obscurity, undiscovered by the travelling pub- 
lic, unsimg by the poetaster, unexploited by 
the vulgar. 

As yet the public may not know that there 
is a veritable Lake Country in western New 
York, an eminently pastoral region, where, 
if man has despoiled the forest, he has at the 
same time enriched the landscape with the 
wheat-fields and the vineyards. It was 
perhaps some thrifty German, from the banks 
of the Rhine or the Moselle, who discovered 
that the slopes of Canandaigua and the hills 
about Naples were peculiarly fitted for the 
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culture of the vine: and whatever the land 
may have done for the grape, the grape has 
done even more for the land. The gods 
planted the elm and man planted the vine 
and both are wholly successful in this region: 
one a natural, the other an acquired grace, 
they contribute equally to the personality 
of the Lake Country. 

In this matter of personality the landscape 
seems to be subject to defects which suggest 
those of human character, and if ever the 
poet arrives to faithfully reflect the spirit 
of the Lake Cotmtry he will as surely feel the 
absence of the ledge and the boulder as he 
will rejoice in the presence of the elm and the 
vine. Like New England this is glacial 
territory, yet how great the difference. In 
New England the ice strewed the land with 
boulders, tmcovered the granite ribs of the 
earth, and was in a measure responsible for 
the rugged character of the landscape. Here, 
owing perhaps to the position of the Great 
Lakes, we received few boulders, while there 
was no granite to uncover. Instead, the 
glacier dotted western New York with drum- 
lins, a mild topographical feature. Doubt- 
less it also scoured the basins of the Finger 
Lakes, a bit of admirable sculpturing which 
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rendered it more fit for man — ^for what is a 
landscape without water? If you have lived 
by a lake it will call you for evermore, and as 
soon could you escape death, for it will weave 
its spell into the fibre of your mind and heart. 
The hills about Canandaigua are true 
mountain formations due to the elevation 
and erosion of the shale which forms the 
coimtry rock, but superimposed upon them 
in places, and scattered over the coimtry 
about the lower end of the Lake, and thence 
north to Ontario, are the drumlins, which 
give to the country a rolling and even a hilly 
aspect. Various small streams which drain 
into Canandaigua on the west have cut for 
themselves in the shale, glens of considerable 
depth and size, and these glens, owing to 
their precipitous walls, have remained iso- 
lated from the fields above and from the 
surroimding country. So that while the 
fields have been cultivated year after year 
in wheat, rye, barley, and oats, generations 
of sheep have come and gone, and orchards 
and vineyards have been planted and have 
grown old, the little world at the bottom of 
the ravines has retained its primeval character, 
together with more or less of its original 
flora. Tichenor, Menteth, Seneca, Cook, and 
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other glens, like Potter and Farmington 
swamps and the banks of West River, are 
therefore relics of the days of Pan, and none 
know this better than the birds themselves, 
who recognise here their own proper estate, 
the small residue of that ancestral domain 
which they enjoyed before the coming of the 
white man. 

The Inlet, and West River, of which it is 
a continuation, is a broad stream for a dis- 
tance of five miles from its mouth, flowing 
in the most devious course through an almost 
impenetrable swamp, which imparts to it a 
wild flavour in sharp contrast to the trellised 
vineyards on the hills and the waving grain 
in the fields. This dense half-submerged 
swamp is the nesting haunt of countless 
redwings and of maily warblers and vireos. 
When our poet arrives to sing of the Lake 
Coimtry — of the Bristol Valley and the 
Naples vineyards — ^he will have something 
memorable to say of meandering West River, 
which half circles Whaleback in its sinuous 
course, and his song will be full of the O-ka-lee 
of redwings, and the mellow bass of bull- 
frogs, chanting the most venerable chant 
among the cat-tails and the water-lilies. But 
the true songs of the Lake Country were 
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written long ago, and the dnimming of the 
grouse sounding a&r off in the glens, the 
hymn of the hermit thrush coming faintly 
over the water from the summit of Whaleback, 
the eerie sky-song of the upland plover, and 
the bubbling melody of the bobolink, say that 
for which no poet will ever find words: for 
the bobolink is the very voice of the fields, 
the upland plover a spirit of the air. 

If there should evolve an American litera- 
ture, of this continent and this people in its 
spirit and its aim, consider for a moment 
what Nature has given us for material! That 
material is practically unused. The wild tur- 
key and the ruffed grouse, the hermit and the 
wood thrush, the bobolink and the meadow- 
lark, incomparable each in its way, should 
figure in the national thought: for like the 
American elm, the white pine of the North 
and the long-leaf pine of the South, the 
sequoia of the Sierra and the saguaro of the 
desert — ^like the very soil itself — ^they are 
the national inheritance. 

In this Lake Cotmtry, pastoral as it is, the 
fields necessarily contribute much to otu* 
impressions, imparting to the landscape a 
suggestion of that large and open aspect 
which is associated with the West rather than 
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with the East. Along country roadsides, 
and in these rolling fields, which take no 
accotmt of moraine, drumlin, or hills, but 
spread the wheat and the rye, oats and barley, 
indifferently over all except the sunmiits 
and steep slopes, stopping only at the edge 
of the charmed precincts of the glens, up- 
land plover and ring-necked pheasants, bobo- 
links and meadow larks, together with field, 
vesper, and Savanna sparrows, are accustomed 
to nest. The upland plover is a rare and 
elusive bird but the others are abundant and 
greet the eye and the ear from every field, so 
that in one's thoughts will be not only the 
shinmier of water and the gleam of wheat, 
but always bobolinks and larks — ^the irre- 
pressible bubbling voice, the long-drawn 
prophetic note coming up from the fields. 

Such then is the region about Pine Bank, 
which should yield at least as much to the 
observant eye as does the parish of Selbome. 
He who devotes himself to it will be content 
with the beauty of common things. The 
banks of West River and the glens are my 
wilderness, while I regard the coimtry at 
laige with the eye of a pastoral man, and of 
all cultivated things none has a more classic 
beauty than the vineyard on the shores of a 
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lake. Among the hendocks at the edge of 
the water, where the grouse and the water- 
thrush nest, with the purple hills in the 
distance, Pine Bank is a place where a woods- 
man may take his ease and indulge his fevour- 
ite state of mind; and as for these common 
things and everyday scenes, it may be that 
they are among the wonders of the world, 
after all. 
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WAYS AND MEANS 

AT Pine Bank, to be sure, one is not re- 
stricted in the least by the conditions 
which prevail in the wilderness, remote from 
a source of supplies, and can take as much or 
as little as he pleases, but the very atmosphere 
of a camp requires that he take as few things 
as possible, and even encourages some re- 
flections on the foolish ways of other men who 
do not live in camp and are slaves to their 
stomachs. A few months or weeks of this 
way of living must of necessity bring the 
ridiculous complexity of our modem life into 
strong relief. When you discover for yourself 
that you can be reasonably content without 
a hundred things, you may conclude that 
Habit has been the one true god to you — ^the 
only god to whom you have bowed the knee 
all the days of your life. 

What shall we eat? Why that, to be stire, 

which will occasion the least disturbance to 

3a 
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our peace of mind. An innocent stranger, 
alighting upon this planet, might suppose 
that mankind would rather subsist upon 
beans than be damned by the cost of beef. 
Beans, he would assume, might be the watch- 
word of the free. The doctors have reckoned 
that Americans eat twice too much meat 
for their own good. As last year's meat bill 
was in excess of two billion dollars, one billion 
might easily have been saved and invested 
in gold mines, or automobiles, or cigarettes, 
or used for political contributions. The 
nation drank a veritable sea of liquor and 
complains of its stomach and the cost of 
living. Yet a few days in the woods will 
convince a sensible man that he can get along 
without either meat or alcohol, if need be, 
and thrive very well. 

Like all good Americans at home, I ac- 
knowledge no superior but the cook and the 
hotisemaid and submit to the aristocracy 
of the kitchen alone. But at Pine Bank I 
throw off this yoke of tyranny and am not 
concerned about the dinner or the vagaries 
of the cook, or even the style of my coat, 
since bacon and potatoes and beans are as 
constant and as dependable as day and night, 
and a flannel shirt is always the fashion. 
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The problem of eating and dressing, and of 
paying the bill, which constitutes the whole 
of civilised life, is reduced to simple tenns, 
which means that the mind thus relieved has 
leisure for other things, perchance for an- 
other and better life. Whatever you may 
have heard to the contrary, this is the true 
value of camping, and tmless you have ob- 
tained this you are not camping at all but 
merely making believe, as children play at 
housekeeping. 

In the matter of food man has long been 
weaned from the forest. He scorns the 
Indians' larder and for this fine scorn he pays 
a pretty price. If one considers how much 
good food is spoiled by bad cooking, and that 
the cost of the food and the wages of the cook 
are steadily increasing, it does not appear 
that we are so much better oflf than the 
savage, after all. The woods jdeld me only 
berries and nuts and some mushrooms, but 
think for a moment what the Indian found 
to eat. There were, for instance, acorns, 
which are said to be nutritious, though not 
fit for human consumption until the tannin 
is extracted. This was accomplished by 
grinding them into meal and allowing water 
to filter through the dough for several hours. 
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Acom dough, either cooked as porridge or 
made into cakes, was an important article 
of food with many Indians. Mast from 
acorns of the white oaks and kindred species 
is sweet, while that of the red oaks and their 
kind is bitter. Cakes were made also from 
chestnuts and hickory nuts, while oil was 
extracted from butternuts and walnuts. 
Several Western pines have edible nuts which 
are still gathered by the Indians. 

They ate, according to various authorities, 
the tuberous roots of the arrowhead and the 
arum, broom-rape, bullrush, golden-dub, 
green brier, ground nut, and jack-in-the-pulpit, 
the wild yellow lily, spatter-dock, and American 
lotus. Such roots as are acrid they first 
boiled or roasted and reduced to flour, which 
was then heated until it lost its acrid quality 
and became fit for food. Seeds of several 
species of panic-grass, and of the wild sun- 
flower, were made into flour for cakes. Wild 
rice was, of course, a staple. 

Many of our common plants were used as 
greens, among them: adder's-tongue, bellwort, 
burdock, duckweed, dover, dandelion, dock, 
ferns, cat-tail, lamb's-quarters, Spanish 
lettuce, marsh-marigold, deer-grass, cress, 
mustard, nettle, cow-parsnip, pigweed, plan- 
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tain, pokeweed, evening-primrose, purslane, 
and vetch. The roots of wild onion, Indian- 
cucumber, Solomon's-seal, and even skunk- 
cabbage were also in demand. 

In starvation times the bark of trees was 
cooked and devoured, as were the young shoots 
and the iimer bark of spruce, pine, and hem- 
lock, and of alder, basswood, birch, slippery- 
elm, striped maple, sassafras, and pignut. 
In the far North some lichens are commonly 
eaten. The woods contain many plants from 
which a more or less drinkable decoction or 
tea may be made, such as sassafras, Oswego 
tea, and New Jersey tea. Black birch and 
hemlock leaves are also used. Sugar may be 
made by boiling the sap, not only of the 
sugar maple, but of red maple, white maple, 
birch, and butternut. 

Long before the days of Linnasus there were 
rude botanists in the woods, and they may be 
said to have lived by their botany, since 
it taught them what to eat. I have never 
heard that the Indians made much use of 
mushrooms, but it is not likely that these 
escaped them altogether. Mushrooms are 
sati^ctory food if one knows which to eat, 
and a few common species are unmistakable 
and readily obtained during a brief season. 
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Mcllvaine has found over seven hundred edi- 
ble species in America. But mushrooms are 
rich food and to be indulged in sparingly 
and not too often. I find an occasional 
taste quite sufficient, and this I enjoy every 
year, from the first morels in May to the last 
puffballs in November. While edible mush- 
rooms are often easily obtained, they are not 
so readily fotmd free from the larvae of fungus 
flies, by which they are greatly infested. 
Mushrooms are, moreover, extremely perish- 
able, in some respects more flesh than vege- 
table, so that they are hardly, as some 
popular books would lead one to suppose, 
a dependable source of food. 

While deriving so little from the woods, 
compared with the Indian, to whom they were 
a nattual storehouse, I nourish there a part 
of myself which the savage man failed even 
to recognise. These mushrooms are a per- 
ennial source of satisfaction to the eye, which 
they feed with wonderful variety of form and 
colour. One might write a book on the 
architecture of this order, including, of course, 
a study of painting and decoration as applied 
to ftmgi. Some are incomparably lovely — 
Attic shapes which are able to impress by 
their form alone; others are grotesque but 
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possessed of a peculiar individuality. I know 
of no object of more classic beauty than 
perfect specimens of certain AmaniUB, so rest- 
ful to the eye, so feital to the stomach. It 
would be difficult to say whether I am 
nourished more by these deadly AmaniUB or 
by the field mushrooms, the most palatable 
of all. While practising woodcraft it is as 
well to learn a little skycraft as well, which 
will perhaps fit us for a permanent camp in 
some distant hunting-groimd. 

Fishing in this lake is of the past, though 
patient anglers are to be seen every day, 
acquiring merit if not fish, and now and then 
rewarded by a trout or a few pike or even 
bass. Time was when the lake swarmed 
with bass, perch, and pike; when white fish 
were as plentiful as suckers. That was a 
generation ago, before the rude hand of man 
distiirbed the delicate balance of Nature by 
introducing the carp. To-day the fishhawk is 
the only successful fisherman to be seen about 
the camp. A pair are nesting somewhere 
in this vicinity, and the male is constantly 
wheeling above the lake or perched on a tree, 
his piercing glance fixed upon the water, 
where he detects the stmfish the moment 
it approaches the surface. The bird strikes 
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the water with the resounding impact of a 
lai^ge stone thrown from the bank, sometimes 
rising with the fish in his talons, but as often 
without it. On windy days he must fish, 
if at all, under great difficulties, and I do not 
remember to have seen him so engaged when 
the surface of the water was much disturbed. 
Living thus from hand to mouth, or rather 
from claw to beak, it is either a feast or a 
femine with all wild animals, and there must be 
many days when they touch no food. It was 
much the same with the roving Indians, who 
were gorged at some seasons and reduced to 
starvation at others; yet their digestion did 
not appear to suffer by it, whether it dis- 
turbed their savage equanimity or not. It is a 
peculiar and somewhat painful reflection upon 
the nattire of progress, that whereas we have 
so much improved upon the Indian and the 
animal in the matter of providing for otir- 
sdves, we are not made stronger thereby, 
but, in a sense, weaker and more dependent. 
While we are so much better fed, we must have 
our "regular meals" or be visited with afflic- 
tion, and if our food is imderdone or overdone, 
or we wet otir feet, we are inwardly grieved 
and send for the doctor. The savage was 
able to nm all day without food or drink and 
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to subsist on acorns and roots, and doubtless 
never complained that the spruce bark or 
the lily bulbs had disagreed with him. The 
truth is that primitive man, in his ignorance, 
agreed with Nature far better than do we. 
Alas, if the race, while improving its mind, 
could have but retained intact the aboriginal 
stomach! 

By means of set lines I have no diflficulty 
in taking a few suckers and an occasional 
whitefish to eke out my larder, to say nothing 
of sunfish and bullheads. If one cannot 
have perch, whitefish, or pickerel, he may 
discover, when far from market, that the 
sucker is an excellent fish, not to be despised 
by any means. The flesh of the sunfish, 
though edible, is coarse, but the tints of the 
sunfish are remarkably beautiful, and it is 
worth capturing now and again merely to 
look at — as if one were to haul in a jewel upon 
his line. This, of course, is not fishing, but 
in my case, merely going to the nearest market 
for some fish. 

That there is a virtue in simplicity none 
can deny, but there is no virtue in being more 
tmcomfortable than the occasion demands. 
As for "roughing it, " what is hardship to one 
may be luxury to another. To me, no trail 
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in the mountains is as rough as a city street, 
no seat in the woods as hard as an office chair. 
The saddle is the most comfortable chair in 
the world to those who were bom riders. 
As for beds, given a free mind and the silence 
of the woods, and one can sleep very well on 
the ground, if need be, and better still in a 
camp cot. It is not difficult to boil rice and 
potatoes, to fry fish and bacon and to stew 
apples or prunes, — ^provided you have these 
things — ^and to a htmgry man they are luxuries. 
If hunger is appeased, it makes little difference 
to the stomach whether this has been accom- 
plished by means of boiled rice or terrapin. 
It is quite another thing to make bread, but 
I have gone for long periods with crackers 
and tinned biscuits and found that even 
bread is not a necessity, and that a good 
cracker is better than poor bread in any case. 
Tea is an excellent drink in the woods and the 
easiest to prepare. The main thing is to be 
hungry and sleepy; for if a man cannot sleep, 
or has lost his appetite, he will be obliged to 
rough it wherever he is. Yet there are 
degrees of discomfort in camp life, and it 
may be made toilsome enough if one is not 
willing to simplify. Even \mder the simplest 
conditions it is astonishing how much labour 
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is involved in building fires, cooking a little 
grub, and washing pots and pans three times 
a day, and with a good man Friday to attend 
to this you may have more leisure for reflec- 
tion. If you will but place your affections 
on rice and tea you will have done much for 
the comfort of your mind. 

It is not a great matter to live on tea and 
rice but it is something indeed to be indepen- 
dent of the shops; and if at the same time you 
are free from the post-office, the newspapers, 
and, above all, the telephone, you are ready 
to live. As to whether this mode of life will 
appear in the light of roughing it, or, on the 
contrary, as a luxtuious state fit for gods and 
fishermen and philosophers, is largely a 
matter of temperament. 

Of course, there are people who will ask 
"What do you do with yotirself?'' and "Are 
you not lonesome?" Such questions are 
quite nattiral to those who have not con- 
sidered the forms of entertainment provided 
in the woods. Silence, for instance, how 
entertaining it is! Sitting in the sunshine 
in the early morning hours, when the sun- 
shine itself, the light and the silence, the 
falling of an elm leaf upon the water, the 
drifting of diaphanous clouds in the ethereal 
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blue, were the sole experiences of life — ^the 
whole state of my mind — I have sometimes 
found m3rself in a sort of rapt contentment, 
so that I feared to move lest the spell should 
be broken, and would fain have remained thus 
forever. 

That there are dull hours, now and again, 
is the fault of one's state' of mind and not 
of the entertainment afforded. Unless the 
quality of human nature be greatly improved, 
tiiere will be dull hours in paradise. The 
truth is, our self-reliance is far from complete, 
at best, and we are accustomed to artificial 
props to get us through the day. Solitary 
life in the woods will certainly reveal to a 
man if he has any true independence or not. 
Morning at Pine Bank still holds some promise 
for which the hills and the lake are partly 
responsible. The day is not meaningless that 
appeals anew to a mild spirit of adventure. 
I do not wish to analjrse this subtle influence, 
nor to disturb the mysterious effect of Nature 
upon my mind. The old Dame who lives in 
the woods shall charm me as much as she will, 
and when she has ceased to charm, I shall 
conclude that the world has come to an end. 

My chief entertainment at Pine Bank 
might be called the study of Nature, for any 
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camp in the woods is a school for that pur- 
pose. None have ever acquired much wood- 
lore without attending this school, and though 
its origin is lost in antiqtdty, no one has yet 
graduated. At this singular institution only 
one scholar is received at a time, for it appears 
that it is impossible to approach the bird 
in any other way. People who imagine they 
are "studying birds" in classes are at least 
cultivating the imagination. If one has an 
understanding of the spirit of the wild, he 
will go alone into the woods and melt into the 
environment like a leaf that has fallen to 
earth, a moth that has alighted upon the 
bark of a tree. When I succeed in doing 
this I am Ukely to hear something worth 
while and to find Nature very much my 
friend; and it goes without saying that, at 
such times, one is no more lonesome than is 
a tree in the forest. To live in the woods 
means to simplify one's demands in every 
direction — ^not alone in eating. The songs 
of birds, the wind in the pines, must be 
stdfident music; the play of light on the lake, 
an adequate spectacle; the woods themselves, 
society enough. This aspect of camp life 
is quite as important as the matter of food: 
the question, that is, of food for the mind. 
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A man must have an appetite for this sort 
of fare — dried venison, roots and acoms, so 
to speak, — and then he may expect now and 
again to know the exquisite flavour of the 
wild and to taste of the Pierian spring. A 
sympathy with Nature has yielded me as 
true society as any I have known. Often 
enough, I have put down' the book that no 
longer held my attention, and gone out of 
the house to find that the earth itself was a 
better book, which restored my peace of mind 
and revealed life to me in a truer and saner 
light. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CAMP FIHE 

AT Pine Bank the day is lived very much 
as a houseless man might live it. My 
relation is directly with the woods. The 
lake is my tub, and while it takes several 
months to warm the water, this is but a 
slight inconvenience. If one is not inclined 
to linger in such an ice bath he may contem- 
plate the lake and the hills from the edge of 
his tub, decorated now with coltsfoot, again 
with daisies and wild strawberries, later with 
goldenrod, and perhaps refresh and renew 
in morning hours some part of himself more 
important than his body. The hemlocks 
by the camp afford an excellent study and 
workshop, silent but for the birds, and lit 
by a soft and subdued light, as a study should 
be; and to step from the twilight of the hem- 
locks upon the bright shore of the lake is 
merely to enter the large hall of my dwelling, 
whose walls are the hills, whose roof the sky. 

46 
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It is at night that the camp truly invites, 
and this by reason of the open fire, which is 
possessed of so companionable a quality that 
one would light it merely for the society it af- 
fords. When by chance the fire in the Temple 
of Vesta was extinguished, all business had 
to stop: the connection between heaven and 
earth was broken and must be restored. 
Something has gone out of the room when the 
hearth is bare, a genial presence indeed, but 
one that can be recalled — ^and so many have 
gone out that can never be recalled to any 
earthly camp. A fire sings and talks and has 
solaced me on how many Western mountains 
and in how many Eastern woods! I summon 
the spirit of fire, wherever it may be, on the 
desert or by the lake ; the companionable spirit 
obeys and from the moment of its appearance 
I am no longer alone. It is perhaps not strange 
then that the camp fire should seem a veritable 
being, seeing that this spirit has been friendly 
from my earliest years and has never failed to 
appear, wearing always the same genial face. 
Other friends die or change, but this one dies 
only to be bom again and is ever the same, 
wherever a hearth or a camp kettle invites his 
presence. 

In the gathering dusk my friend reappears, 
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perhaps to establish again the connection be- 
tween earth and heaven, certainly to banish 
the loneliness of an empty room. Light fades 
from the face of the waters, as expressions 
change on the human countenance. Whale- 
back, which reflects the last rays of the sun 
and is enveloped on dear afternoons in a 
peculiarly mellow light, as if the atmosphere 
were full of impalpable gold dust, changes to 
ptirple and at length grows sombre, while dis- 
tant hills are every moment more etherealized, 
bathed in a ghostly blue light, tmtil the black 
curtain falls over them as well. Long after 
the camp is in darkness the surface of the lake 
still reflects light from above. Not in the 
darkest hours of the blackest night is it expres- 
sionless and, if the surface be perfectly still 
and the sky clear, the stars are reflected with 
astonishing brightness. 

As these swift and m3^terious changes pass 
over the lake and the light fades on the hills, 
that other and mellower light on the hearth 
glows and waxes strong, suffusing the room 
with its brightness, imtil presently the great 
out-of-doors, which has pervaded the camp, 
vanishes in all-encompassing blackness; while 
the interior, which before was ill-defined and of 
small accoimt, seems gradually to emerge from 
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obscurity. Still from the vanished world of 
outdoors come voices of the night: the rhyth- 
mical lapping of waves on the beach, the 
persistent murmur of the brook, the whispered 
song of trees — a, tremulous ghostly swish of 
myriad leaves, an imdercurrent, strong and 
deep and lyrical, of wind in the branches. 
As often, the camp is pervaded by the great 
silence, which is also a voice of the night, per- 
haps the true cosmical music and that most 
agreeable to cosmical minds. How rhythmical 
it is! how incommtmicable its spirit! How 
many have ever heard it? For if it requires 
training to hear and tmderstand music, it 
demands a profounder understanding to hear 
and enjoy the silence. 

At this hour my mind comes home, as it 
were, from wandering among the glens and 
hills, from winding West River and the cat- tail 
swamp, and settles itself comfortably by the 
fireside. What genial crackling voice is this! 
what murmurous cozy soimd! The flames 
seem to ptirr in their contentment. The fire 
prattling on the hearth reminds me of a hun- 
dred incidents in the life of a tree and of how 
intimate is its association with birds and 
insects. In this very hickory, before it was 
felled, I saw the giant ichneumon fly deposit 
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her eggs. This remarkable insect is perhaps 
two inches in length, the antennae projecting 
an inch or so, while the long ovipositor trails 
behind some four inches, so that the insect 
flying and fully extended has a length of seven 
inches and the appearance of dragging a piece 
of black string after her. She is encumbered 
through life with this monstrous appendage, 
solely that she may lay her eggs in the larvae 
of certain boring beetles hidden in the wood, 
and which cotdd not otherwise be reached. 
Wljen discovered, this particular ichneumon 
fly had already inserted the ovipositor and was 
apparently depositing her eggs. In order to 
accomplish this she was standing on her head, 
or rather on her tiptoes, the ovipositor bent 
over and drawn straight between the legs and 
thence into the tree, in which position it was 
operated like a drill. The withdrawal of the 
instrument from the wood, which it had pene- 
trated to the depth of three inches, was very 
laborious and occupied full fifteen minutes. 
The hole by means of which she had reached 
the larva was minute and not to be distin- 
guished by the eye of man. After a moment's 
deliberation the insect flew away, dragging her 
ovipositor through the air like the tail of a 
kite. It had served its purpose and would 
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henceforth be an encumbrance and nothing 
more. 

How does the ichneumon discover the pres- 
ence of the larva so far in the depth of the tree ; 
and, not being able to see it, how can she know 
it is the larva of the particular species of beetle 
she must have as a host for her egg? Here is 
an instinct superior to reason, a sixth sense, or 
a faculty of divination, like the reputed faculty 
by means of which certain persons are said to 
be able to divine the presence of underground 
springs. At the same time, it evidences a very 
peculiar provision of Nature in designing a 
borer to prey upon the tree, and a highly 
specialised insect to prey upon the borer. It 
is doubtful, indeed, if with such an ovipositor 
the eggs of this species could be deposited 
under any other circtimstances. She must find 
a grub in a tree, and in order to do this she 
must have developed a special and peculiar 
instinct. The eggs will hatch in the body of 
the worm and the larva feed on the tissue of its 
host, which will never see the light of day but 
will pine and die of a strange malady. Very 
useful insects are these ichneumon flies and, 
without being the least aware of it, friendly 
to the interests of trees and of man himself. If 
Nature had been a little more farseeing she 
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would perhaps have devised an ichneumon to 
prey upon the larval man, the most destructive 
worm in the forest. 

Early in the season the first galls appear on 
the oaks and rapidly increase in size. These 
oak galls are the work of a fly which is able to 
coerce the tree into evolving a house, as it 
were, and providing food for its progeny by a 
means apparently simple and yet wholly 
inexplicable. It is true, of course, that the 
gallfly injects with its egg a little "poison" 
into the sap, but let not the entomologist 
assume this to be an explanation of the magic 
that follows: for why should this "poison'' 
stimtdate the tree to produce a beautiful green 
sphere, enclosing a smaller sphere just adapted 
to contain the larva of the fly and to supply 
it with food, while at the same time it so 
expands as to keep exact pace with the growth 
of the worm? Let the chemist produce a 
compound that will work such a miracle as 
this. The magicians are so small that, as a 
rule, one sees not them, but their work merely, 
as if, like the elves, they were invisible. Cer- 
tain gallflies, while they have the same propen- 
sity, lack the power and are imable to perform 
any magic of their own, and so lay their eggs in 
the galls of other species. In addition to this, 
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the gall, after the departure of its gallfly 
tenants, is sometimes occupied by a mason 
wasp, who builds her cells therein and stores 
them with spiders. Man is able to build a 
house from the tree, but the gallfly compels 
the tree to build a house of itself. The man- 
ner in which the energy of the tree is thus 
diverted in the interest of these pygmy races 
is as truly miraculous as anything of which we 
are likely to hear, but so far has failed to ex- 
cite the interest of the newspapers. 

Wasps are abtmdant about the camp, among 
them some wood wasps which, following the 
traditions of their tribe, either dig or enlarge 
small holes in the tree within which to deposit 
their eggs, storing the cavity with the bodies 
of spiders. The tree serves them merely to 
this extent, and they are as often to be seen 
about the posts of the verandah, where they 
avail themselves of every nail hole. Space 
under the roof and between these posts is 
tenanted by large colonies of epiroid spiders, 
which secrete themselves in their nests during 
the day, emerging late in the afternoon to 
spend the time until dark in constructing and 
repairing their webs. It is quite possible 
that the crepuscular habits of the epiroid 
spiders have been induced largely, if not 
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wholly, by their relation to wasps. Wasps 
being diurnal, the spiders, exposed upon their 
orbs, have no safety except in the dusk when 
their enemies have retired. As it is, they 
are discovered and captured, even in their 
concealment during the day, and serve to pro- 
vision the nests of several genera of wasps. 

Now these solitary wasps have a remark- 
able instinct — or is it reason? — ^which leads 
them to sting the spider in such a manner as 
not to kill but merely to paraljrse, to the end 
that it may live in its helpless state long 
enough to serve as food for the maturing larva 
of the wasp. To accomplish this the sting 
must be inserted in the nervous ganglia, and 
this the wasp does with the precision and 
anatomical skill of a surgeon. In the case of 
spiders, the nervous system being concen- 
trated, the difficulties are not so great as with 
Ammophila and her victim, the caterpillar, 
whose nervous ganglia are distributed at 
length, so that it is necessary the poison shotdd 
be applied to certain nerve centres, and in this 
Ammophila is very expert. If one wotdd 
explain this action on the part of the wasp on 
the ground of instinct purely, he must confess 
that an instinct which can select certain 
ganglia of the nervous cord for its operation, 
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for the practical purpose of paraljrsing, in 
place of killing its victim, that it may be kept 
alive for food, is not very different from the 
human instinct that applies itself to the preser- 
vation of meat as food for man. 

Ammophila is a constant companion at Pine 
Bank and, as I have followed her on hands and 
knees in the hot sunshine, while she buried her 
worm and carefully concealed the spot by 
bringing bits of gravel and strewing them 
about, after first tamping and smoothing the 
earth with her head imtil the place actually 
vanished, so carefully had it been made to 
simulate the surroundings, I have felt how un- 
solvable indeed was the riddle of the Universe. 
For who will ever be absolutely certain that 
Ammophila is not conscious? And if it should 
appear that this creature, with habits which so 
savour of reason and a remarkable sagacity, 
is indeed conscious of her acts, then how slight 
are the grounds for assuming that the mind of 
Ammophila and the mind of man are different 
save in degree. This being so, how weighty 
is the corollary: for if it be absurd to assume 
the immortality of the mind as embodied in 
Ammophila, why is it not equally absurd to 
assume the immortality of a little more of the 
same mind embodied in man? Close atten- 
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tion to the habits of the Hymenoptera does 
reveal some evidence of what appears to be the 
same mind that is in tis. They are not like 
us: we are like them, for they were first, and 
in the process of evolution we must have 
derived to some extent. There is, perhaps, 
fairly good reason for assuming that man is the 
ultimate in the evolutionary series, and yet 
of this we can have no absolute conviction. 
Suppose, in an aeon or two, the species sapiens 
becomes extinct, after dominating the earth 
for a period, and that a higher species of the 
genus Homo is evolved, or even another and 
superior genus, as far above us as we are 
above the chimpanzee, such beings would 
doubtless regard us in the light that we now 
regard inferior races and would be inclined 
to deny to us what we deny to them. 

Carpenter bees, which appear in consider- 
able numbers in Canandaigua village when 
the wistaria is in bloom, do not make their 
appearance at Pine Bank, and though the 
bees are seen about the wistaria so constantly 
I do not know what becomes of them after- 
wards, for beyond one or two nests each 
year in the bean poles in the garden I see no 
evidence of their work. At Milford this bee 
is seen about the middle of March, and there, 
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as here, is associated with the wistaria. By 
the middle of April they begin boring in the 
window sashes, blinds, and sills of the house, 
and the woodwork of every window is tenanted 
by several bees ; but I have never yet observed 
them boring in trees, which indicates a marked 
change of habit, wholly induced by the pres- 
ence of man. 

Unlike the carpenter bee, the carpenter ant 
retains its original relation to the trees of the 
forest. It would be just as pertinent to inquire 
why certain species of ants should elect to live 
in trees, while others dig in the earth, as why 
certain tribes of men have been cave and diff 
dwellers and others tent dwellers, and the 
question would be even more diflScult to 
answer. It is possible that in the remote past 
the ancestors of the carpenter ants took to 
tunnelling in trees to avoid some enemy, as the 
cliff dwellers may have assumed their manner 
of life to escape the Apaches of their day. 
Certainly no insect is more at home in the 
tree than this ant. Various larvae spend their 
larval days boring in wood — a transition period 
merely, — ^but the C2irpenter ants actually con- 
vert by their own efforts the interior of the 
tree into a domicile for themselves, consisting 
of the most elaborate system of galleries and 
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chambers, wherein they live generation after 
generation, constantly enlarging their habita- 
tion until the tree falls to decay or the axe 
is laid at the root, as befell a tree at Pine Bank 
to-day. Within the trunk of this birch, a 
length of ten feet or more was completely 
honeycombed, and when the trunk was sawn 
in two-foot lengths for the camp fire the ants 
swarmed forth in great ntimbers, bearing 
pupae and eggs, and in a short time the clan 
had emigrated, carrying the next generation 
with them. Yet but few ants had been 
observed descending or ascending the trunk, 
and there was nothing to indicate that the 
tree harboured so great an emmet poptdation. 
These ants do indeed observe a degree of 
secrecy in regard to their nests. To thus 
escape attention it is necessary that the ants 
should remove the chips which result from 
their borings, and in some cases one gang of 
ants has been observed dropping these chips 
from the trees, while another gang at the foot 
of the tree carried them away. It has never 
been affirmed that there is any individual 
directorship in the affairs of ants. If, then, 
one set of ants cuts the wood while another set 
carries away the chips, the implication appears 
to be unavoidable that these ants must elect 
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or decide for themselves which they will do. 
If we assume them to be automatons, then 
why should two automatons, precisely alike in 
every detail of their mechanism, when wotmd 
up, take one to sawing wood, the other to 
carrying chips? 

It is a singular fact that these insects should 
be adapted to working in the dark as readily 
as in the light. The entire home life of the 
ant is in the dark, and in that inextricable maze 
of chambers and galleries which they have cut 
in the heart of the tree, they careftdly tend the 
eggs and larvae of the colony, invisible to each 
other, and yet carrying on their domestic 
life apparently without confusion. Since the 
sense of sight is, for the time being, of little or 
no avail, the ants must depend upon a highly 
developed sense of touch, for which the anten- 
nae and the numerous sensitive hairs or 
sensillae on the body serve them. The sense 
of smell is acute, and Forel assimies them to 
have a ''contact-odour" sense by means of 
which they smell the shape of a thing in the 
darkness of their abode. They smell without 
noses and hear without ears, and the question 
arises: Is it hearing, smelling, touching with 
them, as we know these sensations; or do 
they experience a series of reactions, analogous 
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to these, and yet of a diflFerent nature and of 
which we have no definite conception, but 
which adapt them more perfectly to their 
world than would senses homologous with our 
own? 

No more is the moral sense of ants homolo- 
gous with that of man; for they appear to be 
devoid of individual life, while they have a 
public or communal conscience to which they 
give absolute obedience. When the ant- 
tree to which I have referred was to-day sawn 
into chtmks and the ants and their pupae 
tumbled out pellmell, not a single ant of the 
colony was seen to run away, but all turned 
their attention to the care of the pupae, which 
they instantly began dragging to darkness and 
safety. Now if one refers to ant psychology 
he is likely to cause laughter among those who 
have not yet discovered how little we really 
know about either ants or men. While ants 
appear to be actuated wholly by a commimal 
conscience, it is possible that they assume 
themselves to be acting from pxirely individual 
motives ; and it is equally possible that we, who 
assume ourselves to be acting from motives 
of our own, are merely the puppets of Nattu^, 
and, from another point of view, would appear 
to be doing even as the ants. We are per- 
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mitted to think that we do various things on 
our own initiative, whereas Nature ordained 
before our appearance upon the stage, not 
only that we should appear at such a time, but 
that we should do these very things for the 
perpetuation of the species and its preserva- 
tion tmder changing conditions. And who 
knows but we are prompted to do other things 
for the ends of evolution in producing ulti- 
mately a higher species? 

At least we may assume that in that feeling 
we have for beauty we have transcended the 
utilitarian ends of Nature and, by virtue of 
this feeling, are truly enjo3dng man's estate. 
That the lake should mean more to him than 
water to drink, and the camp fire far more than 
the warmth of the body, sets man apart in the 
kingdom of Nature and allies him with a su- 
perior world of ideas. I sit by the fire with 
thoughts of human destiny, and sometimes of 
the destiny of the wood-wasp and the car- 
penter ant, and of the birds that have made 
their nests in the branches of the. maple which 
once sheltered them and now warms me. The 
tree which has served in so many practical 
relations renders its final service in the very 
act of being constimed. Watching the embers, 
I see in my mind's eye the wood-wasp carrying 
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her epeira to provision her nest, the carpenter 
ant toiling in the dark labyrinth with the eggs 
and pupae, the swarm of wild bees hanging 
from a limb, as I saw them to-day on the slope 
of Whaleback — a peck of living bees; and I 
hear again the organ-tone of the yellow- 
throated vireo, the woodsy voice of the black- 
throated green warbler^ the full-throated feong 
of the Canadian, and the thin wiry note of the 
black and white warbler, as I shall hear them 
again in the morning, — ^the wonderful life of 
the tree-world in which I live as an observer 
merely. 

Of that world, the most mysterious inhabit- 
ants are the moths. Toward the end of May 
they begin their ghostly visitations to Pine 
Bank; pale phantoms of the night, emerging 
from the darkness of the hemlocks and enter- 
ing the doors and windows on tremulous 
wings. My first visitor of any size this season 
was the beautiful lo, one of the most superb 
creatures of that spirit world of the moth. 
Next came the diaphanous luna-moth, and a 
Cecropia that measured six and one half 
inches from tip to tip of the extended wings. 
In June, hawk moths of various species come 
to the camp and dart into the room, hovering 
in front of my face on vibrating wings with the 
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faintest conceivable htim, and disappearing 
again into the blackness without. These 
sphinx-moths are the most eerie of all and the 
most spirit-like. They do not rush into the 
lamp like the foolish host of little moths, nor 
flutter impotently against the ceiling, but so 
rapid is their flight that they are next to invisi- 
ble. Large Catocallas are among my visitors, 
their underwings glowing like coals: and some- 
times the splendid Polyphemus, and many 
little moths with wings of pearl; frail and 
exquisite beings, dazzled by the glare of a 
cheap lamp and soon destroying themselves. 

During the day I encounter the larvae 
gorging themselves upon their food plants. 
This is their fleshly state, when they are 
wholly of the earth, and it is a veritable re- 
birth which fits them for the air. They cease 
to conform to their world and are tranrformed 
— ^almost one might say by the renewing of the 
mind, since the habits of the moth are so 
changed from those of the worm. 

These charming visitations are among the 
pleasant experiences of camp life, beginning 
as they do while I still sit close by the fire, 
and continuing throughout the summer. 
Nightly I watch for them, not knowing in what 
hour may appear a Polyphemus or an lo, 
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or some rare and beautifiil moth, framing 
itself for an instant in the open doorway, 
and vanishing, never perhaps to be seen 
again. 
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CHAPTER V 

TREES 

IV/l AN, it would seem, is naturally allied to 
^ ^ * the tree, as to the soil. The tree is his 
friend — ^and seldom enough does his severely 
practical and sordid relation permit of any 
poetry in his friendship ; yet this is the highest 
and most beautiful use of the tree, and this 
sylvan friendship is of a sort that does not 
fail. Save the desert, I cannot readily think 
of any region without its trees, so essential 
are they to the character it bears. At Pine 
Bank the hemlocks and white pines about 
the camp, and the maples, oaks, and pitch- 
pines on the slope of Whaleback, constantly 
influence one's thoughts, as does the lake 
itself and the sky. I detect in m3rself a sort 
of tree-consciousness allying me to trees, as a 
social-consciousness to people. Very likely 
Indians possessed this, without of course 
analysing their feelings; for they lived among 
trees, while at the same time they had but few 
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designs upon them. They never measm^ 
them with the eye with a view to their sale; 
never thought of them in terms of lumber or 
shingles, but always in terms of trees. Such 
a relation has become well-nigh impossible 
to the shopkeeping mind of the day which can 
no longer see a tree as a tree. I have read of 
a district in China where there is so little 
wood left that it is used only for coffins. 
Those thrifty Chinese, perhaps, think of trees 
only in terms of the grave. 

Nothing in Nature is capable of appealing 
more fervently to the imagination, nothing 
is richer in poetic suggestion, than the relation 
which obtains between plants, insects, and 
birds. Here is material for epics and sagas — 
nay, here are epics and sagas, in which Man 
plays a clumsy part, Uke some dull-witted 
giant interfering with the Way of the Gods 
and disturbing the balance of things. Is not 
the life of the bee an epic; and what are the 
wonderful adventures of Ammophila and her 
worm, of Pelopaeus and Epeira, again, but true 
sagas of the ancient forest? There is, too, 
that great epic in which the whole forest 
takes part, attacked by the countless hosts of 
the Beetle and the Moth and defended valor- 
ously by the Birds of the air, while Man, the 
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great stupid giant, now assails the forest and 
destroys the birds, anon protects the birds and 
battles feebly with the insect legions. 

Consider the world-old poetry in all this, 
and behind it the facts, as doubtless some facts 
gave rise to all eddas and sagas, — only lately 
coming to light in this case. But let us not 
dispense with poetry because we have ac- 
quired a few facts, which after all are not of 
so much account in themselves, but only as 
they are related to the general scheme and to 
the mind of man. The oak, it seems, is 
attacked by four, or perhaps five, hundred 
species of insects; the elm by eighty; the 
hickory by one hundred and seventy; the 
locust by forty-one ; the maple by one hundred ; 
the birch by one hundred and five; the willow 
by one hundred and eighty-six; and the pine 
by one hundred and sixty-five. There are 
borers that attack only the base of the trunk; 
some that work farther up; others in the 
limbs; borers for the bark, for the inner bark, 
for the wood. If I listen intently in the pine 
woods I can usually hear the gnawing of some 
larval beetle, coming from within a tree: gnaw- 
ing away in the heart of a tree, unconscious 
that he is being listened to or that any other 
creature exists to listen; unaware of any world 
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beyond the few cubic inches of wood in which 
he lives and gnaws. The sound of his jaws 
at work suggests a prisoner painfully sawing 
his way out of a dungeon, and he thus advises 
me of the main facts of his life. 

It is thus he makes himself known also to 
the woodpecker, who alone is able to ferret 
him out, having a chisel bill and a barbed 
extensible tongue especially designed for that 
purpose. The bird's acute sense of hearing 
enables him to determine accurately where the 
grub is concealed. After the worms are 
extracted their burrows may be ooccpied by 
the carpenter ants, which avail themselves, 
of these ttmnels and subsequently enlarge 
them. But the ants themselves, together 
with their ^ggs and pupae, are dug out by 
some woodped^rs. 

Chickadees, creepers, and nuthatches glean 
the bark for insect eggs; warblers and 
vireos gather small caterpillars from the 
leaves and blossoms; the cuckoo devours 
countless caterpillars, among them, however, 
those of lo, Luna, and Polyphemus, an offence 
difficult to condone. These birds are the 
natural foresters ; a very ancient order devoted 
to destrojring the enemies of the tree and to 
planting seeds, and to whom undoubtedly 
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the preservation of the forest is due. In 
comparison, the efforts of man with his little 
devices are pitiful indeed; as if ''seven maids 
with seven mops" should sweep the sands for 
seven years. Everywhere he disturbs the 
delicate balance of Nature, eliminating useful 
native species and introducing foreign ones. 
The only method by which he may now hope 
to restore the balance is to cooperate with 
Nature by protecting the species that were 
designed to check the ravages of insects, 
and by himself checking the increase of the 
cat, an enemy for which he is largely responsi- 
ble. The cat, destroying, as it does, countless 
young birds every spring as they come from 
the nest, round about every town and village, 
is the chief enemy of the bird in America. 
As we are prone by Nature to denounce 
something, let us now hurl anathemas at the 
cat. 

The camp stands in a grove of hemlock and 
white pine, intersected by several glens con- 
genial to the basswood. Hickory and hard 
maple grow on the hillside with red, white, and 
chestnut oaks, which, with chestnut, red cedar, 
aspen, and butternut, striped maple, sycamore, 
and hop hornbeam, elm, willow, and white 
ash might be called the natives of this region. 
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These trees with their strongly marked char- 
acteristics are the personalities which help 
to make up the sum of impressions I know as 
Pine Bank. If you are skeptical of the part 
trees play, imagine for an instant the familiar 
trees arotmd you — ^the oaks and maples — sud- 
denly replaced by palms and bamboos, and 
consider if your thoughts would not come to 
have a somewhat different dress to correspond. 
The common tree about the camp is the 
basswood — ^the linden beloved of Homer and 
Horace and Virgil, whence came the honey 
of Hybla. No tree has been more sung; 
none better loved. Around it is an aura of 
poetry. It is hung all about with classic 
memories. Hickory, on the other hand, is 
wholly an American tree, and if it has any 
association with the past it is with the Ameri- 
can aborigines alone. Time was, when neither 
legend nor association of any sort surrounded 
the linden and the oak; when they were even 
as the hickory now. But this is a different 
age and it is not likely that any poetry will 
grow around this American tree, which will 
eventually become extinct without having 
borne any legend in its branches or added to 
the sum of literature, and this will not be the 
fault of the tree but of the times. 
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In western New York, the elm dominates 
the landscape to a greater extent than in New 
England, where it is associated preeminently 
with the village streets. Here it is a tree of the 
fields, allied with the wheat and the rye. 
There is hardly a field of any size but has its 
elm, sole survivor of the woods which once 
occupied that groimd. Over these fields the 
towering elms seem left to preside by some 
loftier decree than the will of man. Solitary, 
they rise from the golden wheat, some massive 
Byzantine domes, some slender Etruscan vases, 
and others like graceful plumes. Looking 
towards the horizon from any hill-top, these 
solitary shapes afar off in the soft haze which 
envelops the distant fields, appear the embodi- 
ment of some beautiful ideal finding expres- 
sion in such noble symbols only, transforming 
the farms and pastures into charming and 
stately dream-pictures instinct with poetry 
and romance. 

Very different is our association with hem- 
locks and pines. It is the conifers which 
constitute the real tree-world, a sort of inner 
sanctuary of Nature. These trees yield also 
a truer flavour of the wild than do others. As 
one experiences in the great Gothic cathedrals 
an overpowering sense of the mediaeval, so 
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in spruce and hemlock woods we are possessed 
by the primeval. They have the power to 
constantly renew in us the sense of the wild. 
The wild! what is that that it should so im- 
press the heart of man; that it should have 
lured me all the days of my life; like music, a 
solace and an enchantment! It is beautiful in 
in its way, as in a very different way cultivation 
is beautiful, but this alone does not e:q)lain 
its influence. There is a spirit of the wild, 
with which the spirit of man acknowledges 
a relationship as old as the race; and if the 
conditions of his evolution from primitive 
man have, in the course of ages, separated him 
farther and farther from that original affinity 
with Nature and made him a wanderer from 
the Fatheriand, that bond will never become 
whoUy a thing of the past. It still hatmts and 
will haunt — a dim, inexplicable, subconscious 
memory of a long-buried past. It is natural, 
then, that in the presence of any bit of wild 
landscape, or a patch of virgin forest, some 
minds shotdd experience with a thrill a half re- 
turn to an original state — with a thrill, indeed. 
There is a wilderness motif heard in an inner 
ear by these men, as Siegfried heard the Val- 
halla motif. It rules their stars, as might the 
Wanderlust or the passion for music or art. 
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It were as easy to analyse the love of 
woman as this love of the wild. Much might 
be said of the psychology of the matter and 
we be no wiser. It may be that one, as 
much as the other, is a kind of madness. 
He who hears the wilderness motif is likely to 
be indifferent to analysis. He is in love — ^that 
is enough. This passion for a wild spirit will 
not help him to get on but will distract his 
thoughts from worldly things by a kind of 
witchery, so that he will lose some time and 
doubtless some money by his infatuation. 
Yet if anyone be enamoured of the wild, and 
his passion be sincere and tmtainted by any 
selfish interest, he will continue in love with 
his wild spirit, in spite of the world and the 
devil. Trees then — ^above all, spruce and 
hemlock — ^wiU ever invite him, for where the 
treasure is, surely there will the heart be also. 

In a place so little removed from the world 
as Pine Bank one cannot be sure of always 
hearing this wilderness motif. It can be 
heard far better in the great swamp of the 
Santee, a beautiful savage region. Yet in the 
hemlocks by the camp, or on the slopes of 
Whaleback, it will be heard by those who have 
ears — ^the right kind of ears. In my most 
unsocial mood I can still turn to the aspen and 
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derive satisfaction from the sprightliness and 
vivacity of that tree. To saunter in a little 
grove of hard maples accords with certain 
moods, while an old pasture sprinkled with 
red cedars is agreeable to a wholly different 
frame of mind. This day I have a mind for 
the twilight of the hemlocks; to-morrow, it 
may be, I shall prefer the sunshine and the 
cedars. 

All conifers ally us with the elemental. 
Their speech is wholly of the lonely free life 
of aboriginal men and trees. The spruce 
trees on my lawn in the village are a bit of the 
wilderness still and as foreign to the lawn or 
the village as one could wish. They speak to 
me of their world, in that incommunicable 
speech which is to be learned, not in any 
village, but in the silent places. As I look at 
them, still and black against the starlit sky, it 
is to feel that we have an understanding which 
is not disturbed by the commonplaces of the 
town; that we have another and superior life 
which we live far removed from here. As I 
look at them, the town itself fades away 
and I am again by some silent pond in the 
wilderness. 

It is thus that the trees of any camp afford 
a kind of society to the woodsman, who will 
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esteem it, above all, for its perfect sincerity, 
its wild flavotar, its native dignity. This is 
true in some small measure even of the mes- 
quites and paloverdes of the Southwest: how 
much more of the Northern conifers and the 
tribes of maple, birch, and oak. Though you 
should live among them like a squirrel, yet is 
there alwayfe a certain remoteness about 
them, a charm as of something forever un- 
touched by the selfishness and mediocrity of 
our life. And this charm pervades the birds 
which live among them, the plants which grow 
in the woods. It is as characteristic of the 
birds as the shape of their bills — ^and of more 
importance to their friends. Who cares how 
many worms they can eat in a day: the worms 
will devour us all, in spite of the birds. But 
if you have been able to see a bird in a tree, 
a warbler, let us say, flitting and skipping 
through the leaves, a rare sylvan personality, 
a true wood sprite — elusive, mysterious, a 
creature of ineffable charm; if you have been 
able to feel the spirit of the wild in the blue- 
berry pasture or the farmer's wood-lot, to feel 
the savage spell of the wilderness even there, 
like a strain of music heard in an inner ear and 
renewing the heart — ^you have not lived in 
vain. 
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SPRING AT PINE BANK 

A S spring may be said to begin in Western 
^^ New York about the time that it ends 
in South Carolina, I have some profit in 
moving from Milf ord to Pine Bank. Leaving 
the fringe tree and magnolia, the amsonia 
and atamasco lily, late Southern flowers, 
in bloom in the Milford woods, I find 
arbutus and hepatica, coltsfoot and blood- 
root, the earliest blossoms, at Pine Bank, and 
am thus permitted to continue a little longer 
in that vernal mood, the most exquisite, 
perhaps the most spiritual, the year affords. 
It is customary to speak as if Nature were 
something wholly apart and distinct from the 
mind of man ; just as we assume that there is a 
sort of bowl-shaped sky over our heads, 
whereas there is nothing of the kind. Spring, 
whatever it may be in itself, is not wholly 
an objective change to any man, but is also a 
phenomenon of his own mind. It requires a 
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boreal nature to ftdly apprehend its more 
subtle aspects. Where it is always spring it 
is never spring; and no more can tropical 
natures know what is really vernal. It is in 
these Northeastern States that we experience 
the most characteristic expression of this 
change and are better able as a people to 
respond to it. Up to a certain point, the more 
wintry the climate, the more delicate, ethereal, 
and evanescent the vernal change; beyond 
that it is eternal winter. But there is no 
more a perpetual spring than there is eternal 
youth, for spring means, if it means anything, 
a change, an awakening, above all a renewal. 
I would give more to hear the unoiled 
creaking of the garrulous grackles early in 
April, than for the song of any bird in the 
tropics. It is not the grackle's attempt at a 
song, however, but the mind's peculiar response 
to it, that I value. Something awakens and 
renews itself in me. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of grackles winter at Milford, yet the 
bird has there no particular significance, and 
it is not until I return to the region of Pine 
Bank and hear that rusty creaking in the pines, 
where the birds are building their nests, that 
this voice becomes once more the voice of 
promise and of hope. Surely no other inhar- 
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mony in Nature has so magical an effect. 
Neither has the meadowlark any such value 
at MiKord as at Pine Bank, when the twigs 
of the willows by the lake show day by day 
a yellower tone. Up from the fields rise the 
dear cold notes, as if the earth itself had 
spoken in this shrill pipe. Instantly that 
voice brings one into sympathy with the 
awakening spirit, by some mystical quality. 
Wrapped in the sleep of winter, the earth 
could hardly renew itself in this latitude with- 
out the prophetic voices of the meadowlark 
and the redwing, one as peculiarly expressive 
of the fields as the other of the swamps. 

Splashes of pale gold show amid the prevail- 
ing brown and dry-grass colours of the cat- 
tails. The snore of the leopard frog and the 
dreamy shrilling of toads accord with this 
hotir as perfectly as does the chirping of 
crickets with the aspect of September; as if, 
indeed, the woods and fields were designed as 
a stage setting for these musicians and the 
scene was being constantly changed to suit 
the character of the song. To such natural 
music the hepatica pushes itself up through the 
dry leaves in the glens, its petals showing 
variations from blue, through lavender and 
pale pink, to white. In one locality many of 
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the blossoms are double, a phenomenon which 
I have not observed elsewhere. Soon the 
ground is carpeted in places with the adder's- 
tongue, the rich leaves as mottled and blotched 
as a leopard frog. These leaves are the pecul- 
iar green of Pompeian bronze, blotched with 
clear olive brown, which, with the elf-like 
yellow lilies with their dark anthers, form a 
rare and delicate colour scheme. I linger in 
the midst of these sylvan flowers in the glens, 
possessed by the charm of their personality, 
and do not leave them without an effort; as 
if I were being gradually absorbed into the 
earth, here by the brook, to become merged in 
the leafless woods. 

At the base of the sunny slope of Whaleback 
the dicentra may be fotmd some little time 
before it is ready to bloom on the west shore. 
Here is a garden of dicentra, which, though 
planted so long ago and never cultivated, is 
still flourishing, while so many gardens that 
have received such care and attention have 
nm out — and their owners as well. Coltsfoot 
and bloodroot appear at about the same hour 
of spring in this region, blooming together by 
the brooks, and with them the cut-leaved 
toothwort and the rue anemone. The glens 
appear to have been planted to much the same 
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species, and, since the hillsides have been culti- 
vated to a large extent, have become the reser- 
vations, as it were, to which the flowers are 
now confined. This region was blessed with 
an abundant flora, as one may see by can- 
vassing any wood-lot left anud the farmer's 
fields. They who botanised hereabouts in 
years gone by remember, of course, where this 
and that plant were wont to bloom, long since 
become locally extinct, and this is the sad fate 
of all townships, or rather of their earliest 
inhabitants. Such has been the lot of the 
fringed gentian in its accustomed haunts, and 
though I went about every autumn with gen- 
tians in my eye, it was several years before 
I at length came upon it on a memorable 
September afternoon; while the cardinal lo- 
belia, which is also supposed to be locally 
extinct, I fotmd still alive and well in a retired 
and inaccessible spot. 

The white triUium is everywhere abundant, 
but the wake-robin appears only in certain 
places. Wild ginger, like the halberd-leaved 
ginger of South Carolina woods, is ubiquitous. 
Arbutus is rare except on the higher elevations, 
such as Pine Hill, where the ground is fairly 
covered with it. There too may be found 
medeola, clintonia, and the round-leaved orchis, 
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at which elevation one enters the confines of 
the Canadian zone. The junco must nest 
there, though I have no record of it. Saxi- 
frage, two-leaved mitrewort, false mitrewort, 
false Solomon's seal, and true Solomon's 
seal are common to all glens. 

Like the hepatica, the violet finds safety in 
the manner of its growth, for low growing and 
spreading plants are less likely than others to 
be uprooted and the race thus ultimately 
exterminated. In the woods a plant which 
sends up a single stalk bearing an attractive 
flower is a tempting morsel and suffers most 
at the hands of the ignorant who, grasping 
the prize, will pull it up by the roots. Plants 
must therefore be either low growing, or bear 
seed after the manner of the composites, to 
survive the attacks of their enemies — and 
their friends. As sheep grazing has decimated 
the floral population of California, so the 
family cow, in this smaller world, does work 
some havoc with the flowers, and it is perhaps 
she — so red and white — ^who has eaten nearly 
the last of the fringed gentians. Though the 
red and white cow should live on violets, that 
race will haply survive, while in some fields 
about the lake, dandelions are so thick as to 
appear like a dazzling sheet of gold. People 
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axe in haste, of cotirse, to get them out of their 
lawns and regard them as a sort of rash which 
must be cured at any cost. Yet each spring 
there are a few days when this sheet of gold is 
an inspiring vision, enriching us beyond words. 
Meadowlarks and blackbirds, phcebes, song, 
vesper, and Savanna sparrows arrive before 
me, while the winter birds have retired, 
taking winter with them, though the cross- 
bills may linger a few days. It is not winter 
in the glens when I hear the grackles and see 
the arbutus and hepatica, no matter what the 
temperature — ^though it may still be winter in 
the house. Spring is long in coming to those 
who stay in the town. As one follows the 
bjrroads in April, the farmers ploughing, and 
the vineyardists at work tying up the vines, are 
themselves the most significant signs of spring. 
Like the wasps and bees, they also appear to 
have awakened from a winter sleep and to 
have gone instantly to work, as if they had 
always been ploughing and sowing oats and 
barley, or tying up grapevines. Winter upon 
these hills, for many, is a sort of hibernation, 
from which they awake only long enough each 
day to milk the cows, feed the stock, and do the 
"chores," and then sleep overtakes them 
again. But now they have felt the spring in 
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their veins, they are as active as bees about 
the blossoming willows, and, like the bees, 
have awakened to a season of tinremitting 
labour. 

In May I go to the glens to see the fringed 
polygala and the yellow cjrpripedium, and 
later the columbine hanging from the walls, 
where it is visited by humming-birds and 
fertilised by these active creatures. The 
appearance of these flowers is not advertised, 
albeit it is probably the most important event 
that takes place in this county, or is likely to. 
I have never failed to attend, and on few 
occasions have I encountered any spectators 
other than birds and bumble-bees. When the 
first settler arrived in this region, the polygala 
bloomed under the pines as it does now, and 
the coltmibine appeared upon the cliffs — ^the 
jewelled eye of this stone god; here they 
bloomed, when, according to the fable, man 
walked in the garden of Eden. Where they 
are it is Eden still, the only Eden this world 
has known, but Adam has never been able to 
remain in it. It is not the garden of the clod- 
hopper, but of a more divine and poetic man. 

Every region has one or more plants which, 
to those who know them, will seem character- 
istic, though they may be in no sense peculiar. 
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Thus the polygala and the moccasin-flower will 
ever be associated in my mind with the glens 
of the Finger Lakes, as the jasmine, the red- 
bud, and the Chickasaw plum with the South 
Carolina woods. Whatever plants may have 
bloomed in that traditional Eden, surely none 
had more charm than the fringed polygala, 
none were more truly sylvan than the cjrpri- 
pedium of these glens. In that ancient garden 
spring could have made no such appeal as it 
does here, and in the early stage of man's 
career there existed nowhere upon the earth 
a mind prepared to receive such an appeal. 
He who can really see these flowers may be 
sure he has outgrown some of that old stupid 
Adam in his constitution. With all this 
sighing after some paradise beyond, very few 
persons have found their way into the paradise 
which exists here in spite of us, — ^wherever 
spring comes and one can go into the woods 
alone and listen to the faint lisping notes, the 
woodsy trills, of migrating warblers, and for- 
get the town long enough to yield himself to 
the spirit of the saxifrage and the dicentra, 
the bellwort and the coltmibine. 

No sound in the woods at this season is more 
inspiriting than the drumming of the grouse, 
a call to arms, to the Spartan in us, which 
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only the mollycoddle will resist. I can hear 
the trump of the bullfrogs in West River, 
two miles away, and the drumming of the 
grouse often sounds more remote, though in 
fact it is probably much nearer. But that 
primeval bellow of the frog has no such effect 
upon the mind as this call of the grouse. Its 
reverberating quality is surprising, like that of 
old Japanese bells in temple groves, heard far 
in the distance, or as doubtless possessed the 
ominous war dnrni of the Aztecs as it sotmded 
from the temple of Tenochtitlan. Though it 
may appear faint and muffled, so vibratory 
is it that in the stillness of the woods it seems 
as if the earth itself were the hollow drum, 
which some Cyclopean bird was beating with 
gigantic wings. This is the spring song I 
love best to hear, which, more than any other 
sound, cheers me with the assurance that 
something wild and untamed still exists. 

We have here, as far as I have discovered, 
but one species of phlox and one penstemon, 
though two of the former and three of the 
latter are native to this part of the State. 
These plants have for me an association with 
the West, and I seek them every spring be- 
cause they remind me of many California and 
Arizona friends among these families. June 
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brings the wood lily on the hillsides, iris in 
the meadows, and Indian pipes in the woods, 
and by the roadsides bergamot and hedge- 
nettle. Spring comes to the woods and glens 
rather than to the fields, and does not tarry 
long. It is an enchanted hour — ^no more; 
the most marvellous transformation we shall 
perchance ever witness, and yet, strangely 
enough, it does not strike us dtimb with aston- 
ishment. This is otu- greatest heresy — ^that 
we lose otu- reverence for the beauty of the 
natiual world, and many are cast into outer 
darkness on this account. If these Eastern 
States do not bring forth a race of poets and 
prophets, it is not the faxilt of Nattue but of 
the times. 

While spring is shy and retiring, seeking 
the seclusion of the glens, the character of 
summer is quite the reverse and the fields, if 
tmcultivated — and in spite of cultivation — 
and the roadsides, are the liatmt, the very 
public haunt, of the brazen stunmer flowers 
so imlike the tender blossoms of spring. 
This region, by reason of the value of land, is 
inhospitable to stmmier, since the fields are so 
well cultivated and the roadsides mowed to 
keep down the ** weeds. " It is cheering to see 
that Nature will not be subdued and in spite 
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of all efforts shows her wild blood in the lux- 
uriant crop of bergamot, bouncing Bet, teasel, 
sunflower, hedge-nettle, milkweed and thistle, 
butter-and-eggs, and black-eyed Susan along 
the country roads. Neither do the fields sub- 
mit wholly to being tamed, but retain some 
savage and aboriginal traits, which they ex- 
press every summer in daisies and wild carrot 
in the hay, in Canada thistles and corn- 
cockles in the wheat. 
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CHAPTER VII 

BIRDS ABOUT THE CAMP 

IT is diflBcult to imagine what a world with- 
* out birds would be like, until I pause and 
reflect, that to a great many thoroughly 
respectable people this is sl birdless world. 
They get along somehow, as do the blind, and 
perhaps, like them, are shielded from a too 
painful knowledge of their loss. To derive 
the deepest satisfaction in the life of birds, one 
must have temperament, a strain of the poet 
in his make-up. Without the gift, no amotmt 
of training will give him the true feeling for 
birds, any more than it will make him a 
musician, though it may easily give the 
theory of music. The feeling for Natiu^ is 
bom with us — or it is not. At times it appears 
not very far removed from the feeling for 
God, and to those who possess it. Nature is a 
religion, a religion without saints but not 
without shrines, a great love, a consecration. 
Living in a farming district, the economic 
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value of birds is of interest; so is the earning 
capacity of people, but it is not for this that 
one loves liiem. I shall never choose my 
friends because of their diet, and find it 
difficult to seriously regard either birds or 
people in the statistical fashion. The census 
report may be the important thing — ^perhaps 
it is, — ^but there will alwaj^ be those to whom 
a sincere relation to a few congenial minds will 
be the most cherished thing in life. They 
will think of society in these terms only. Just 
so, the relation to birds is, to some men, above 
all a sympathetic one, a matter of congenial 
society. 

It may be said, therefore, that there is very 
good society at Pine Bank, to all appearances 
a solitary place. A few pairs of robins nest 
about the camp and these birds are strangely 
shy and tmcommunicative, with none of the 
easy familiarity of robins in the village. This 
almost domestic bird has nevertheless a strain 
of wildness in his character. Indeed in the 
robin's song there is an atistere and beautiful 
quality, his inheritance from the thrushes, 
which speaks of solitude even when he sings 
in the dooryard. The yellow warbler and the 
warbling vireo prefer the village gardens and 
the vicinity of farm-houses and are not seen 
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immediately about the camp. But the red- 
eye appears to be the same bird in the village 
or in the woods, forever preaching his little 
sermon, apparently uninfluenced by either 
environment. White-eyed and Philadelphia 
vireos are seen here as rare migrants only, nor 
have I known the blue-headed vireo to breed. 
Of common wood-birds, such as the black- 
and-white warbler, oven-bird, black-throated 
green warbler, chestnut-sided warbler, redstart, 
pewee, and chickadee, there are an abundance. 
These camp with me year after year without 
fail. Then there are rarer birds: water- 
thrushes; cerulean, Canadian, blackpoll, and 
parula warblers. Of these, the cerulean, Cana- 
dian, and both water-thrushes breed regularly; 
the blackpoll and parula, rarely if at all. 
They were singing at Pine Bank this year 
on the twenty-first of June, when the black- 
and-white warblers were out of the nest, 
which would seem to be good circumstantial 
evidence that they were breeding. With the 
exception of the chickadees, these birds are 
stunmer residents only. True residents who 
brave the winter are of a different character: 
the prairie homed lark, jay, crow, cedar 
waxwing, goldfinch, white-breasted nuthatch, 
hairy and downy woodpeckers, ruflfed grouse, 
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ring-necked pheasant, red-tailed hawk, several 
owls and perhaps an occasional flicker and 
red-headed woodpecker. Formerly the wild 
turkey and the passenger pigeon were resident 
in Western New York, and now the bob-white 
is practically, if not quite, extinct in this region. 
The hermit, the veery, and the olive-backed 
thrush breed very sparingly, and the jtmco on 
the hills above Naples. 

Field birds are conspicuous here though not 
immediately about the camp, where, however, 
I hear the trill of the field sparrow on the edge 
of the nearest vineyard. As one rides through 
the country in the early summer it is always 
to the music of field-birds, and this is merry 
music having a blithe quality lacking in the 
voices of the majority of wood-birds. This is 
the land of vesper sparrows, which are more 
abimdant than any other species; and the same 
is true of Milford, for it seems as if the entire 
race of vesper sparrows spent the winter in 
the cotton fields. The slender buzzing voices 
of Savanna sparrows are almost as much in 
evidence, while the grasshopper sparrow, like 
the upland plover, is of very local distribution. 
If Henslow's sparrow nests here, few beside 
the skulking bird are aware of the fact — a 
slinking, self-obliterative rascal in feathers. 
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who might as well not exist for all we see of 
him. 

Bobolink! the very word calls up a vision 
of daisies in the hayfields and white cumuli 
piled Ossa on Pelion. The bird is our skylark, 
the blithest bird in America. His song is 
audible sunshine; a perfect expression of pure 
joy such as fauns and satyrs, rather than 
reflective beings, might experience. No hu- 
man being — ^no other bird perhaps — could 
feel or express a joy so spontaneous, tmreflec- 
tive, unalloyed, as this melodious bubbling 
song of the fields seems to imply. When I 
listen it is to feel that the bird is ten thousand 
years younger than I ; to realise that he is of 
the immortals and can never grow old, nor 
change, nor add a single note of age to that 
song of eternal youth. How different the 
bluebird's warble, that note of ineflfable sad- 
ness which seems to say, — "Away! Away! 
'•Thou canst not stay!" 

I cannot explain why the mjrsterious song 
of the upland plover should seem to unloose 
for me the solid world from its foundation and 
set it afloat. It is a sky-song that lifts the 
thoughts from the dust; a song of the air, not 
quite comprehensible to mortal ears; a spirit 
voice, eerie and strange, which gives one the 
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sensation of a message from another world. 
Curious it is that we so little realise that we are 
inhabitants of a star jfloating in the heavens; 
that we are actually living in the sky. 

A host of shore birds pass through the Lake 
Country in the migrating season and are little 
seen save by astute observers. Water birds 
are not easy of identification without the gun. 
A good number breed here but they are an 
imsocial tribe and must be sedxilously sought. 
The only truly familiar shore birds are the 
spotted sandpiper and the killdeer. A rare 
fascination hangs about all others, due as 
much as anything to their aloofness. When 
at infrequent intervals I see the yellowlegs, 
the solitary sandpiper, or a rail, the encotmter 
is inspiriting. The swamp about the Inlet 
offers a congenial haimt to such every-day birds 
as the bitterns, the green herons, and the 
great blue heron. A few pairs of wood duck 
may still breed there and some rails, with the 
long-billed marsh wrens and numerous red- 
wings. 

We have a social season, or rather two, — 
spring and fall — ^when the migratory birds 
pass, stimtilating us briefly by their presence, 
and departing, not to be seen again until 
another year; in some cases perhaps never 
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again, like the visits of royalty which may 
occur only once in a lifetime. In dividing 
my year between Milford and Pine Bank I 
have two warbler seasons in the spring, a 
social attraction to be compared to a box at 
the opera. Pine and myrtle warblers winter 
with us at Milford, while the yellow-throated 
arrives as early as the eleventh of March and 
the Southern parula, hooded, and Louisiana 
water-thrush during the month. In the Lake 
Country the Louisiana water-thrush appears 
about the twenty-fifth of April, the black- 
and-white warbler a little later, followed by the 
yellow warbler the first of May. The wave 
of birds passes between the first and twelfth of 
May. In the present season the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth of the month were mem- 
orable days, crowded with arrivals from hour 
to hotu", a great exodus of warblers. The 
ninth brought the Nashville, Blackbumian,and 
bay-breasted: the black-throated-green, red- 
start, oven-bird, and myrtle, together with the 
earliest arrivals, being already here. Then 
came the chestnut-sided, Maryland yellow- 
throat, black-throated blue, parula, Wilson's, 
Cape May, magnolia, and Canadian. The 
Northern water-thrush, cerulean, and black- 
poll I did not see until some time after their 
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arrival. On the twelfth, Cape Mays were 
actually common and magnolias abtmdant. 

Fall migrations have not the charai of this 
hegira in May, when the birds are in full 
plumage and the condition of the foliage 
favours their observation. Tropical birds are 
not more varied and beautiful than are these 
warblers. But then the warblers possess 
mysteriousness and elusiveness in an admir- 
able degree. Not he who nms may read them. 
They are well named the wood warblers, 
for with the exception of the woodpeckers 
and creepers they are the most woodsy of 
birds: little tree-spirits suddenly appearing, no 
man knoweth whence, and disappearing none 
knoweth whither, visible only to the seeing 
eyes of a chosen few among mortals. Posses- 
sion is after all a very exclusive affair. I have 
never met a man who really knew the fifty 
odd species of warblers found in the United 
States, and it is doubtful if there is any one 
living who has an intimate acquaintance in the 
field with all of these birds. We can hardly 
be said to possess a thing we do not know, and 
ownership in Nature is a question not alone 
of knowledge but of tmderstanding. In spite 
of Nature dubs and Nattu-e study, there are, 
and will ever be, but few proprietors. The 
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men who know the warblers will be as rare as 
those who read Plato or the Hindu scriptures; 
and any exclusiveness they may enjoy will be 
neither vain nor selfish, for these things are 
open without reservation to those who can 
avail themselves. 

No writer has been able to communicate 
the spirit of the warblers; it is indeed incom- 
municable. To the initiate, warbler is a 
magnetic word whose associations are more 
intimately sylvan than those of any other 
term. Yet to how many it means absolutely 
nothing. That birds have personality and 
speech is a fact but little recognised. This 
personality is sylvan, this speech musical. 
The ways of birds are not the ways of man; 
they are characterised by shyness and self- 
obliteration. The wonderful thing is that 
they should sing. Now the songs of warblers 
are the ptire expression of a wholly sylvan 
personality. While as a family they are not 
songsters, their songs are peculiarly woodsy 
music, more affecting to one who knows them 
than the more brilliant performance of some 
other birds. There is in their songs a certain 
confidential note, implying that they are for 
a few hearing ears alone, which gives one the 
feeling that he is among the chosen, is of their 
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delightful world. While some warblers — 
the oven-bird and the water-thrushes — sing 
at rest, the majority sing as they flit and skip 
in search of their food, a musical conversa- 
tion rather than a song. They are heard and 
not seen, the voices of invisible beings in the 
tree-tops; and this, if anjrthing, increases their 
fascination. 

Loud and dear voices, such as those of the 
oven-bird and water-thrushes, have a ringing 
quality and break the stillness with startling 
suddenness. How different the quiescent, in- 
sect-like notes of the parula, the black- 
throated-green and the black-throated-blue, 
or the thin songs of the black-and-white and 
the blackpoll: quaint, diminutive, elfish voices 
which seem to be whispering some mystery 
of the woods. Birds like the yellow, magnolia, 
chestnut-sided, hooded, Canadian, Wilson's, 
and the redstart, have a still different type of 
song: frank and full- voiced utterances, very 
expressive of a masonic sympathy among 
themselves and of a muttial and wholly absorb- 
ing interest in things unknown to mortals. 

Because of practical reasons which hurry 
the migrants on their way, this warbler season 
is far too brief from a social point of view, and 
it is upon the summer colony that we really 
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depend for society. Yet in a sense the society 
of every-day birds, by reason of their very 
familiarity, suffers by comparison with that 
of flitting migrants and, though more depend- 
able, has less distinction than the latter. 
Take the song sparrow, for instance; it is not 
his fault that I am not mildly excited by his 
presence, as by the uncertain appearance of 
the cerulean warbler, or that I do not sedu- 
lously seek for the nest as I do for those of the 
black-and-white or Canadian warblers in the 
glen. The bird is too well known, that is all — 
for it is a delectable sparrow. For the same 
reason the song sparrow's voice in the early 
spring is so much more significant than later 
in the season when, in fact, we pay little 
attention to it. Like the robin, the oriole 
seems less domesticated here than in the village 
and more the shy wild bird of the forest. 
Phoebe, of course, like the squirrels and mice, 
regards the camp as an ancestral tree in which 
she has a proprietary right. She builds on the 
same rafter every year, and successive genera- 
tions of phoebes have built there for the past 
forty years, it may be. Birds do return to the 
same spot in some instances, and it is probable 
that yotmg birds return as a rule to the locality 
in which they were reared. The continued 
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reappearance of catbirds, grackles, yellow 
warblers, orioles, and song sparrows to build 
in the same dump, bush, or tree, year after 
year, so frequently observed, must be more 
than a coincidence. The only proof lies in 
marking birds for identification, a troublesome 
affair requiring some zeal and much patience. 
The kingfisher's nest in the bank is, without 
question, ancestral. Where appropriate nest- 
ing sites are rare, if the kingfishers dug a new 
hole each year these perforations would be 
abundant, whereas such is never the case. 
Considermg the matter on the grotmd of prob- 
abilities alone, the chances are in favour of 
migrating birds, with more or less definite 
routes of migration, returning to the same 
locality. 

The love song of the catbird and the 
autumn reverie of the song sparrow remove 
those birds instantly from the plane of every- 
day familiarity and set them apart for the 
time being. They seem then to be elevated 
above themselves to a higher sphere of music. 
No other of our common sparrows is thus 
influenced, so far as I know. The rose- 
breasted grosbeak and the scarlet tanager 
appear, for some reason, to be rather rare 
summer residents in this immediate locality,:. 
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while the house wren is rarely to be seen here 
at all. A naagnetic voice is the yeUow- 
throated vireo's, which is to be heard most 
frequently on the upper slope of Whaleback 
where the bird commonly breeds. These 
notes have a rare quality, an organ tone pecul- 
iar to this vireo, and one who has ears does not 
hear the song without pausing. It is a very 
distinctive voice and if it be compared with 
other equally distinctive voices, Wilson's 
thrush, for instance, or the Carolina wren, it is 
remarkable how much individuality these 
birds reveal, and how different in each is that 
which corresponds to what we would call 
temperament in a htiman singer. It seems 
that few ornithologists even are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of song and the 
fact that birds are a race of singers. Wings, 
legs, and bills are a key to species, but with the 
song-bird, voice is the true key to the bird 
itself. 

Of such brief duration is the season of song 
that one must make much of that intimate 
revelation of bird character which it affords. 
In these songs too we have the works of the 
earliest Composer. That there was music, 
that before the evolution of man, birds com- 
municated their feelings to one another through 
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the meditim of song, affords food for reflection. 
To touch closely the life of birds, to have an 
intuitive perception of the world of song-birds, 
is to be sensible of a charm more subtle, more 
exquisite, than any other of which I know, — 
unless it be the still more subtle and somewhat 
inexplicable fascination of some women — a, 
charm which is partly of the woods, partly of 
the sky, and partakes of the nature of both 
music and poetry. A flock of cherry-birds 
passing overhead, uttering their exceedingly 
high-pitched note, is peculiarly significant to 
some minds; the ank ank ank of an invisible 
nuthatch again; the steely call of a yellow- 
bellied sapsucker; the fresh beauty of a 
purple finch's song suddenly breaking the 
stillness— all have a psychic influence which is 
wholly lost upon the unreceptive. That de- 
lightful conceit of the magic carpet is not 
without some foundation in fact, for the 
mysterious song of the veery, or the mere sight 
of a winter wren, will transport me instantly 
to the dim spruce forests of the North. You 
can no more rudely break into the life of 
birds than you can make friends by storm. 
It is a matter of delicate perceptions, of the 
intuitive grasp of another and musical race. 
The great-crested flycatcher nests regularly 
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on Whaleback and carries, presumably, a 
snake skin to the nest, but I have never heard 
of one's being seen in the act — in fact, seldom 
see a snake sldn. How do the birds find them? 
Rarer summer residents like the rough-winged 
swallows, the cerulean and Canadian warblers, 
and the Northern water-thrush, which are not 
seen every day, have an added charm on that 
account. It is a mistake, perhaps, to know 
either birds or people too well. The tree- 
swallow is abundant about the lake, but I have 
never yet found its nest, and thus feel I have 
not exhausted the possibilities of this bird. 
While the pewee is far from rare it is a bird 
with which one never becomes familiar, as 
with the phoebe, and remains a more interest- 
ing bird personality. One does not look 
twice at the nest of the phoebe, but the dis- 
covery of the exquisite nest of the pewee is an 
event. Woodsy and retiring, this flycatcher 
with its wistful voice is a little spirit of the 
shadows. Pewee, oven-bird, black-throated 
green warbler, and water-thrush are the birds 
which seem best to accord with the spirit of 
Pine Bank. True wood-birds, with the com- 
mendable reserve which this implies, they 
express that environment of which the camp, 
like a hollow stump, is a part. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

EXCURSIONS 

DETXJRNING lately from an excursion in 
^ ^ the Andes of Ecuador and Peru, a some- 
what vast and cyclopean region, I was not sure 
that it had yielded any more inspiration of the 
sort I cherish most than is derived, in fortunate 
moments, from excursions in this little world 
about the lake, or in the mysterious Milford 
swamp. Foreign ground is full of interest, 
but not until we have become domesticated 
and it has ceased to be alien does it supply 
that which sustains the inner man. Beautiful 
as are the heliotrope and the fuchsia on the 
barren slopes of the Andes, the lupine — ^my 
native lupine — ^unlocked the door of thought 
they could not open. When we are at home 
in Nature we live nearest the bone and derive 
the most nourishment, and our explorations 
and discoveries are all to the end of domesti- 
cating otu^elves more thoroughly and extend- 
ing the borders of our estate. My chief 
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pleasure in the Andes was in the recognition 
of species of birds and plants related to our 
own. The South American robin and the 
Peruvian meadowlark were more significant 
birds to me than ant-thrushes and parrots, 
because related to those with which I had 
such long and intimate association at home. 

If you require that your excursions yield 
you purely matter-of-fact results, you may 
take them in any mood, in any place, and 
derive some data for your statistics; but if, in 
addition, you would drink of the Pierian spring, 
or be dipped in the dragon's blood, or dis- 
cover if there be any enchantment left in the 
world, any poetry or mystery, that is another 
matter. Though some mischievous wanderlust 
has driven me to the Andes and the Himalaya, 
I have always returned to find that the Muses 
dwelt in my native woods, and the world held 
nothing more beautiful than a yellow birch, 
a white pine, or a cltimp of bloodroot. 

Here is a landscape in no sense remarkable, 
and yet — and in this the enchantment dis- 
covers itself — every landscape is something 
more than it seems, is possessed of a strange 
and magical quality, and may at any time 
appear to one in a new and transcendent 
light, more beautiful than ever. Thank God 
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this is so and the world is not the dull place 
that the woodchuck, the human woodchuck, 
believes it to be. 

In April and May I make exctirsions to hear 
the jubilant singing of the hylas, the vibrant 
guttural voices of leopard-frogs and the weird 
shrill dream-song of toads. To certain little 
swamps and marshy tracts I repair annually 
as to a song festival — ^to hear wonderful old 
songs, written in the Age of the Gods, and 
still sung by vast choruses of these primitive 
races. Other songs have their day, but these 
go on and will continue imtil the Tribes of the 
Toad and the Frog have vanished from the 
earth forever. These are not exctirsions so 
much as pilgrimages, made in the enchanted 
month of April, when the woods are sacred to 
Apollo. Pilgrims to these shrines are few, 
the Japanese being the only race who make 
pilgrimages to Nature, and who are greatly 
impressed with the songs of fro2:s and of 
insects. Perhaps it is a pagan trait and this 
a heathen joy I feel in spring. 

My early excursions each year are to the 
glens which, unfrequented at that season, seem 
to reflect a certain spirit of aloofness, even 
wildness, to be wrapped in mystery, that 
mystery which is inseparable from the wilder- 
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ness. The songs of these little streams which 
flow into the lake have a lofty, because un- 
worldly character, and for that very reason 
have no appeal for the vulgar ear. It is 
another world, here and within reach, and that 
is the most distinctive charm of the wild, and 
of music as well; that it should positively 
offer to man an escape from the tedium and 
mediocrity of the world of his own creating — 
if only he can find the way. 

To become a wild man, a primitive himting 
man, and thus to be for the time a true inhabit- 
ant of the woods— if you can do this you may 
undertake an excursion of some moment. The 
woods are preeminently the place for such jour- 
nejrings, and one must be yoimg to imdertake 
them. He must not have outgrown the love 
of mystery, or the sense of wonder, or the youth- 
ful desire to escape from trammels. The wild 
man was a child in many ways, and the re- 
version to the wild is a return to the child's 
impressionability: to be again susceptible to 
the fascination of space and solitude and 
silence, of trees and rocks and brooks, of mere 
wildness itself. 

This is an eerie whim, to be sure, and not a 
steadfast purpose, such, for instance, as the 
identification in the field of birds and plants 
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and the study of their ways of life- You will 
never come to the end of the botany of this 
country; you will never have done with the 
identification of American warblers, for a 
certain number of them must be r^-identified 
each season. We outgrow most things, even 
some of our friends, but not the warblers, I 
trust ; and a new plant in its own environment 
will, as long as the botanist has any life in him, 
be to him in the natiu-e of an experience. 

He who is innocent of any intent to root up 
the plants, or "collect " the birds or their eggs, 
will derive the finer, more unalloyed pleasure 
from his excursions to Nature. The quality 
of his experience will depend upon the charac- 
ter of his motives. You cannot cheat Nature. 
You may shoot the birds and steal their eggs, 
but you are thereby marring yoiu- impressions 
and lessening your receptivity. That which 
is most worth having cannot be taken from 
the woods. It slips through the fingers, it 
vanishes into thin air, at the slightest effort 
to remove it. 

Parrish Glen and Clark's Gully, Menteth's, 
Tichenor's, Cook's, and other glens, have each 
something pectdiar to themselves which in- 
vites. In one it is the moccasin-flower, in 
another the double hepatica, in a third the 
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morel, and in others the foxglove or the large 
blue lobelia. The charm of one glen lies 
in the grotmd hemlock with which it is car- 
peted — a northern and woodsy plant. Morel, 
cjrpripedium, and groimd hemlock all have for 
me very definite associations, and I can thus 
give to an excursion the peculiar flavour of one 
or the other, a wild flavour in any case; and 
no excursion is wholly satisfying that does not 
jdeld this and awake the feeling for the open. 
Association with a brook is itself very profit- 
able in this respect. I never follow a stream 
throughout the length of a glen, lending myself 
to its moods and listening to its changing song, 
but to feel that in this commtmion I have had 
some revelation of that mysterious and over- 
powering personality which we call Nature. 

Rowing up the Inlet and thence along the 
winding course of West River, one is lost in 
an aquatic jungle of bulrushes and cat-tails, 
of pickerel weed, saggitaria, and water-lilies. 
The ever narrowing channel becomes choked 
at last and adapted to amphibious life alone. 
Far above the bridge I pu^ the boat through 
the tangled mass of spatterdock, and with 
difficulty make a landing through the cat- 
tails, to the alarm of a host of young leopard- 
and pickerel-frogs which take prodigious 
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leaps in all directions. The call of pickerel- 
frogs, while it has been compared to the 
tearing of doth and does slightly resemble that 
soimd, is a hopeful note which seems to imply 
an imdiminished faith in things. To my ear 
it is a melodious trill, while the song of leop- 
ard-frogs is a more or less musical conversa- 
tion, which appears to emanate both from 
above and from tmder the water. When, at 
length, I discover a comparatively dry hum- 
mock, I light my fire and, like as not, dine in 
the drizzling rain, watching the dimpling 
surface of the yellow river, my feet stretched 
to the fire, with an agreeable sense of being 
at home and of thoroughly enjoying the 
comforts of the swamp, not the least of whidi 
is a soft and persistent rain, truly consoling 
to the mind because of a soothing cadence, an 
irresistible gentleness. 

Because the hermit — a rare simmier resident 
in this region — ^nests on the upper slope of 
Whaleback, that hill is an object of peculiar 
veneration to me and the goal of many pilgrim- 
ages. In Jime I frequent those woods solely 
to hear his song, for though he visits the 
garden in the village, he never sings, whereas 
the olive-back may be heard in the spruce 
trees on the lawn in whispered reveries, whose 
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softly modulated tones open before the eyes 
the dim forest aisles to which the bird is 
destined. That the hermit should be silent 
in the village, and should sing only in that 
secluded spot where he is at home, is wholly 
characteristic of that inspired race. The 
thrushes, as a family, are apart from other 
birds: of more noble origin, perhaps, which is 
revealed in the spiritual character of their 
songs, and in the dignity and reserve of the 
birds themselves. 

At the end of the month when the low-bush 
blueberries are ripe on the steep slope of 
the hill, the summit of Whaleback is my 
Elysium, and no arduous scramble is imder- 
taken to diviner accompaniment, beginning 
with the organ tones of the yellow-throated 
vireo and ending with the song of the hermit. 
As I emerge from the dim tuneful woods 
into the neglected fields and pastures at the 
top, a riot of blossoms meets the eye — 
daisies, black-eyed Susan, fleabane, mustard, 
sorrel, buttercup, flaming hawkweed, wild 
carrot, Canada thistle, early goldenrod, — 
fields of flowers as thick as ever they grew in 
the glacial meadows of California; so that one 
is impelled to walk to and fro in those glorified 
acres, indifferent to all but the presence of such 
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a host of blossoms. A hilltop aflame with the 
orange hawkweed, under a blue Jtme sky, is a 
fit goal for a pilgrimage surely, a spot quite as 
sacred as any this section affords. I am 
loath to descend from that enchanted region 
which seems, to one lying on his back amidst 
the buttercups and daisies, to be a little world 
of flowers and grasses, floating in blue space 
and silence. 

If I wish to spend a day in another zone 
or faunal area, I must light my fire on the 
summit of Pine Hill, or Gaimett's, which 
are just high enough to show Canadian 
affinities. On Pine HiU the fields are divided 
by stump fences made of huge stumps set on 
edge, each with its circle of Medusa-like roots, 
— ^relics not only of the first growth of the 
forest but of the first settlers, no doubt, who 
with incredible toil uprooted the trees and 
made these primitive fences. The upper end 
of Bristol Valley is a sleepy hollow amidst 
the hills — Gannett, Frost, Stid, and Worden, — 
all clothed with dense woods and rising 
abruptly from the valley. Here the trees 
seem to be strangely unmolested, grouped 
along Mud Creek and on the lower flanks in 
a noble park-like manner, hickory, butternut, 
maple, and elm; a peaceful vale on September 
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days when the com is shocked and here and 
there a maple is aflame upon the hills. 

This was all Seneca country, the hunting- 
ground of the Great Hill People, whose 
thoughts however were lifted no nearer the 
skies. It is rather remarkable that such a 
race should have assumed the existence of a 
Great Spirit, and might puzzle a materialist 
to explain why such a belief should have 
appeared more essential to a Seneca savage 
than to a weazel, which he so much resembled 
in disposition. He slashed his captives with 
knives, cut off their fingers, and then btrnied 
them alive. Of the Confederacy, the terrible 
Seneca was the most fierce, and his ferocity 
cost him dear. Like the panther, his contem- 
porary in this region, he has been hunted to 
death — the inevitable fate of the fierce and 
savage. The natural history of the Indian 
has not been written, but when it is, his decline 
will be explained on the same groimd as the 
extinction of the panther and the wolf; while 
the result of life on the reservation will be 
compared to the effect of the cage and the 
zoological park on the wild animal. 

Making all allowance for their sub-human 
and ultra-brutish qualities, one must still ad- 
mire the freedom of those savage Hill People. 
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They were incapable of regarding Nattire with 
the commercial, the vulgar, or the pedantic 
eye, but saw it as htmters and wild men, to 
whom space and wildness were as essential 
as to the moose and the deer. The horizon 
was the only boundary line with which they 
were familiar; they were at home where 
night overtook them in the woods; could go 
without food or water, and travel day and 
night without rest. In their habits they were 
nearer the wild animal than they were to 
civilised man, and, like the beasts of the forests, 
were more moral than he. Vice and senstxality 
are not savage and animal traits, but belong 
to civilised man and are the result of a degen- 
eration of ideas, and this is one of the most 
significant facts in the natural history of the 
Indian. 

From the Naples Plats, Whaleback assumes 
really majestic proportions and appears to 
rise abruptly from the plain. Standing in 
the midst of this plain one seems to be hemmed 
in on all sides by high hills. The soil is more 
or less impregnated with flints, hammerstones, 
mortars, and pestles, the only visible reminder 
of that vanished Hill People, once the undis- 
puted lords of the manor. How often must 
the clans have gathered here — the Bear, the 
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Wolf, the Beaver, and the Turtle, the Deer, 
Snipe, Heron, and Hawk; how often lighted 
their signal fires on Genimdewa and Nundawao ! 
The facts of their existence are forgotten, but 
the tradition lives that they sprang into being 
on the summit of Gentmdewa or Bare Hill, the 
sacred hill of the Senecas. Sxirely no volcano 
ever suffered a more fiery eruption than that! 
Of the wild animals whose names they took 
for their clans, few are left of those that were 
at home here in the days of the Senecas. 
Bear, wolf, beaver, and deer have disappeared 
forever and might be regarded as "extinct 
mammals" in this region. Neither hawks, 
herons, nor turtles are as abimdant as they were 
formerly. The turtle, which was the emblem 
of the superior clan, will live as long in the 
land as any, though the order of Reptiles as a 
whole is disappearing from the earth. The 
Senecas sleep on the reservation, or have gone 
to the Happy Hunting-Ground, which will be 
far from paradise to them if they find there 
no enernies to torttire and bum. Early re- 
cords show that the missionaries made but 
little headway with them; but how slight was 
the groimd for assuming that the savage was 
any better fitted for the Kingdom of Heaven 
than the bear and the wolf themselves! 
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CHAPTER IX 

HARVESTS 

EARLY in June the sotind of the mower may 
be heard in the alfalfa and this might be 
called the first harvest of the season, though 
I have already gleaned from the glens and 
swamp a harvest of another sort. By this 
time I have also discovered a number of 
birds' eggs, exqtiisite objects to spy out and 
gloat over in their beautiftil baskets, affording 
the greatest relish to an eye that is fond of 
good living and likes to be pampered with 
birds' eggs and spider's web covered with dew, 
and with wild strawberries in the grass. 

By the middle of the month the farmers are 
mowing the roadsides, a thrifty custom which 
affords a pinch of hay and doubtless destroys 
each year a large number of vesper and Savan- 
na sparrows before they are out of the nest. 
Daisies and grasses by the roadside — one 
must follow the by-roads in June and harvest 
these before the mower gets them; an im- 
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portant crop of which the reports make no 
mention. The hayfields are now pictures 
which fill the mind with pastoral thoughts, 
perhaps the most wholesome that man ever 
entertains. It would seem that ideas con- 
nected with ploughing, sowing, and reaping, 
like birth and death, are fundamental in the 
life of man. They never were new; they will 
never be old. We can conceive of none but 
a savage without them in any age. Hence it 
is that the hayfields make so strong and restful 
an appeal to us, as something as essential and 
as unalterable as day and night. 

I once thought that these scenes were 
invested with greater charm in France, or 
Italy, or anywhere outside of my own country. 
But I now see this was partly due to the 
influence of certain painters, and partly to the 
hypnosis which foreign lands exert upon an 
impressionable mind. Certainly primitive 
methods of agriculture are far more pictiu*- 
esque than modem ones, and the peasantry 
of the old country are themselves more inter- 
esting than the same people Americanised 
and working as farm-hands in the new cotmtry. 
Nevertheless if some Jules Breton had painted 
the farm scenes of western New York, we dull 
and respectable burghers might all see our 
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own cotintry in a new light, and discover 
through his eyes the charm we had never 
realised for otirselves — ^which, perhaps, the 
dull and respectable burghers of France are 
no more able to see than are we. 

Already the wheat is turning yellow, and on 
the slope of Whaleback low-bush blueberries 
are ripe. Early in July the wheat-fields are 
like patches of desert sand tmder a burning sun 
and the reapers are at work, while the golden 
and russet shocks in regular array are as the 
encampment of a host — a phantom host that 
appears each year, to pitch its tents upon 
the July deserts, and then desert and host 
together vanish. Soon the thrashers are 
at work and the fields are green again. We 
produce no more poets, though there are 
many attempts, but Nature still writes great 
poems — epics in the wheat and sagas in the 
forest. 

The rye follows the wheat, maturing soon 
after, a more graceful and slender plant but 
paler in colour and asstuning none of the rich 
ruddy hue of the former. Meanwhile the oat 
fields, which have contributed a note of 
grey green to the landscape, begin to ripen 
and to mellow, and later, the deeper green 
of the barley fields asstimes also its harvest 
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tint. This is now a hospitable land, and he 
who would describe the beauty of the fields 
must use, not the pen, but a mellow brush 
dipped in the rich tints that Nature herself 
employs. And yet how brief is the season; 
how soon the glacial night will descend upon 
us and the frozen earth become once more 
inhospitable to the race of man! 

About the upper end of Canandaigua Lake 
and in the Naples Valley the hillsides are con- 
secrated to the grape, if not to Bacchus. 
On this shaly soil flourish the vineyards as 
they do nowhere else in these Eastern States. 
Transplanted from a more temperate and 
genial climate, the cultivation of the vine has 
here the appearance of a primitive and native 
industry. It is, in fact, a Southern grace 
grafted upon a cold Northern character which, 
strangely enough, it has come to wear easily 
and as if it were its own. Limiber and ice are 
perhaps the most truly indigenous crops of 
this region; so that man has thus led Nature 
to develop and express herself more fully than 
she would otherwise have done, and to asstmae 
new charms, while by his ruthless industry she 
is shorn of the old. This seems remarkable 
tmtil one considers that the leaf-cutting ant, 
by a still greater industry, successfully culti- 
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vates ftingi in an arid climate. In the Naples 
Valley the grape seems as thoroughly at 
home as in the Napa Valley of California, or 
on the banks of the Rhine and the Moselle; 
and this little valley, where the Seneca culti- 
vated his cornfield and hunted the panther in 
the glens, is now essentially a grape-growing 
region, invested with the classic charm insepa- 
rable from the vine. 

Grape-picking began this year the last of 
August, two weeks earlier than is usual. 
Delawares, Concords, and Niagaras are the 
first to ripen, and everywhere in the vineyards 
and plum orchards the fruit-pickers are at 
work, full crates and baskets standing about. 
On the roads I meet the heavy waggons laden 
with baskets of grapes, and the eye is caught 
and held by the soft luminous purples and 
rich smoky reds and by the exquisite bloom 
on the fruit. As I ride among the vineyards 
on the hills above the lake, some sugar-maples 
and staghom stunacs already glowing with 
colour, the crickets singing their autumn 
reverie, the road bordered with masses of pur- 
ple asters, it seems that nowhere can there be 
a more charming pastoral scene. The eye is 
intoxicated with colour — a species of inebriety 
which seems to have no after-effect and does 
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not wear off or produce satiety; a magical 
drunkenness which the Greeks must have 
appreciated to the utmost, with their perfect 
senses, and which perhaps led them to 
imagine the nectar of the gods. This is the 
wine I esteem above any other, a rare old 
vintage to which all the ages of the earth have 
contributed, and which all the ages of man 
have prepared us to enjoy. 

Throughout September the acoms of the 
white oak are falling, and I hear them from 
time to time in the stillness of the night, as 
they strike upon the roof of the camp with a 
resounding pop. The old oak is literally 
bombarding the earth with its fruit. This 
crop, which the Indian esteemed so highly, is 
completely ignored by us, and none stop to 
consider that manna is still falling upon the 
desert. In the Bristol Valley are some fine 
old butternuts and a few walnuts — ^the rem- 
nant of a vanishing race. The shagbark, 
which in the village has been seized by a fatal 
malady, is still tmaffected at the head of the 
lake. These old nut trees, the butternuts in 
particular, have a truly benign appearance. 
They seem to exist merely to contribute to the 
general welfare, without any hope of return, 
and at this time suggest the most complete 
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and admirable benevolence, shedding their 
nuts by the roadside for the wayfarer. It 
appears that the butternut always grows by 
the road, as if it had originally been attracted 
there that it might more readily fulfil its 
mission. 

Thrifty chipmunks are busy about the 
camp storing nuts in their winter quarters. 
This is truly harvest time to them. They 
reap who never sow, and gather a plentiful 
harvest to last them through the winter; and 
this they do as systematically and as ener- 
getically as any farmer. While the jays do 
not exactly gather into bams, they make an 
irrelevant attempt at storing acorns, only 
to forget where they put them. Thus far 
their mental machinerj'' carries them, and 
then slips a cog and reverses itself without 
having accomplished its purpose; like a man 
afflicted with aphasia, who goes to his destina- 
tion but on his arrival has forgotten his errand. 
Frost has opened the chestnuts at last and 
boys are nutting, their sacks slung over their 
shoulders. These sacks are to them what his 
pouch is to the chipmtmk. Boys have a 
squirrel's instinct as far as nuts are concerned, 
are in fact a kind of mischievous squirrel 
themselves, with very little that is htmian 
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about them in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. Some, perhaps, always remain squirrels, 
while others evolve into men. 

In Bristol Valley, hop-pickers are at work 
pulling up poles and vines and picking the 
hops into troughs. They do not know that 
they add to the landscape and thus increase 
the value of the land to the seeing eye. The 
hop-pickers are a human harvest which 
matures every year in the valley. Returns 
of this sort, like the bloom on the plum, like 
the perfume of grapes in the vineyards, are 
made only to the true proprietors of the land, 
not the tenants of the farm but the lords of 
the manor, and are usually unsuspected by the 
farmer, who would be astonished to know how 
profitable a venture every orchard and hop- 
field and vineyard is in this regard, even in the 
poorest years. 

While the hop-pickers are at work, farmers 
on the hills are mowing their buckwheat, 
the stems glistening like tubes of red glass, 
as they lie in the sun, where the stubble im- 
parts a reddish glow to the fields. Suddenly 
the apple orchards are attacked with one 
accord. An army of apple-pickers besieges 
the trees with scaling-ladders, and the defence- 
less orchards yield up their treasure. Pippins 
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and Baldwins lie on the grass in shining red 
and yellow piles. At no time is the aspect 
of Nature more expressive of botmtifulness 
than now. Prices may go up and stocks go 
down, but Nature is reassuring still and seems 
to retain her beneficent attitude to the race 
of man. In spite of such moods as droughts 
and hailstorms and floods, she is a better 
friend to man than he is to himself. Like 
the chipmimks, we thrifty cotmtry people will 
now store away in our cellars, which are merely 
holes in the ground, provender for the winter; 
a habit we perhaps derived from the chip- 
munk himself and not from Christianity. 

To gather the fruit of your own vine and fig- 
tree is one of the fundamental joys of life, 
the birthright of the pastoral man. A certain 
percentage of mankind elect to forego this, 
and, whatever they may gain in other ways, 
they suffer at the same time an irreparable 
loss. In place of that pastoral relation to 
the bean patch, the apple orchard, and the 
grape arbour, fraught with so many peaceful 
impressions, they establish a bare and im- 
profitable association with the comer grocery. 
You must yoiirself pick the strawberry with 
the dew upon it if you would taste the true 
flavour of that berry. You must watch the 
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eaxly peaches reddening day by day, and gather 
the perfect fruit at the right moment, if you 
would know the peach; you must refresh 
your vision with the bloom on the grape as it 
hangs on the vine if you would fully enjoy 
the grape. 

In the wild products of the woods and pas- 
tures, in berries and nuts and in wild flavours 
and perfumes, lies another and wholly different 
satisfaction. These might be reckoned im- 
portant among the annual harvests, for their 
associations, if for no other reason. Wild 
strawberries and low-bush blueberries, like the 
perfume of bayberry and sweetbriar and the 
flavour of blackbirch and wintergreen, are 
part of our inheritance. He who cherishes 
an early association with these things will 
find little of more importance, and in the end 
will be glad to turn to them again. I would 
have my very thoughts perfumed with bay- 
berry and balsam and reflecting the mellow 
hues of autumn; I would think in terms of 
pine cones and maple leaves, of streams and 
boulders, for these things renew the mind. 

The frost is on the pumpkin, and in the 
cornfields appears, as if by magic, the encamp- 
ment of another silent host. Up hill and 
down dale, throughout all the valleys and by 
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the edge of the swamps, stretch in endless 
array the shocks of com amid the glistening 
pumpkins. On the hillsides the maples are 
aflame. The elms have become domes and 
vases of gold, fading and softening day by day 
into dull gold lacquer. For a brief hour the 
scene is unspeakably mellow, a charming 
stage-setting for the husking of the com and 
the harvesting of the beans. Already the 
winter wheat is up and lends a spring-like 
appearance to some fields, while in those 
adjoining, the ears of yellow com lie in gleam- 
ing piles. To these wheat fields come the 
wild geese, dropping out of the clouds to feed. 
Lately I came upon a flock which allowed me to 
approach and stand gazing at them for some 
minutes before they took flight. This they 
accomplished with much more ease than does 
the wild turkey, who is himself a strong 
flier. Once in the air, they turned and passed 
directly overhead, honking, as they went, 
their wild sky-song. A flock of angels would 
have been no more inspiring sight. 

We shall harvest but one more crop, and 
that — ^ice. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE AUTUMN FLIGHT 

BY the tenth of September the olive-backed 
thrush and the white-throat appear in 
the glens about Pine Bank, sauntering leisurely 
southward. They seem to look over their 
shoulders at me, but it is too soon to hear that 
silent call, and I wonder that they. Northern 
birds that they are, hear it thus early in the 
season. They are so much closer to savage 
Nature than are we; they never strain their 
ears to hear — do not know that they hear — 
but we, who are so far removed from Natiu^ 
by reason of a civilised and artificial state, 
must watch them in order to form our con- 
jectures. By the twentieth of the month the 
hermit arrives and the impatient call-note of 
the ruby-crowned kinglet sounds from the 
maples. The hermits approach and gaze at 
me with their mild eyes and utter their soft in- 
quiring cluck. I cotdd tell them that they were 
expected on that very day. Later come the 
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junoos, and after them the winter wren, 
peeping and prying, and that gnome-like 
little bird not only reveals a change without 
but is the unfailing prophecy of a change in 
my own seasons. For man, in spite of the 
age, is still a part of Nature. Birds interpret 
their relation in their own way as birds, trees 
as trees; man interprets it as man, and wears 
autumn moods as trees their autimm leaves. 

In the Lake Cotmtry, lying in the grey belt, 
spring is late and winter early. Autumn is not 
that long mellow season it is round about 
Manhattan, and late October and early 
November have a harshness, a grimness and a 
bluster quite foreign to a more genial clime. 
Summer here is but a bright hour in a long 
winter day. To a summer temperament it can 
be but a sunmier home, as it is to the barn- 
swallows and bobolinks; while to more wintry 
natures, like the tree-sparrows, redpolls, and 
crossbills, it makes a very different appeal. 
Day by day, therefore, after the first of 
November, it becomes less homelike to one 
who is but a summer resident in a boreal land. 

Maples on the lawn are scudding imder 
bare poles in the stiff November wind. The 
garden patch, which so invited with its waving 
com and tropical beans and pimipkins, is now 
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desolate and grim, as if it had been suddenly 
elevated above tinnber-line into an Arctic zone 
and all its flora had perished. 

Making a night flight, like the warblers, 
the following morning finds me in Washington, 
and the first look from the car window reveals 
the yellow soil, the scattered pines, canes, and 
magnolias which are the marks of a more 
southern zone and give me the sense of going 
home, as perhaps they do to the birds who 
alight for the day to feed. Another journey 
by night and I arrive at a rude station among 
the pines in South Carolina. The increased 
purity and dryness of the air are very marked. 
Driving over the sandy roads to Milford, 
through the sedge and cotton fields and 
groves of long-leaf pines, I feel myself already 
making a new response to this landscape, so 
different from the bare wintry fields of the 
Lake Cotmtry. 

Thus Pine Bank and Milford are to me not 
merely a summer camp and a winter home, but 
means of thought, inasmuch as they invoke 
responses which, in some meastire at least, 
are peculiar to themselves. The life of man 
is largely a reaction upon the external world. 
Thought is the fruit of living. Some will be 
bitter fruit and some sweet, but I would not 
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have it all thistles and pigweed, I wish to go 
on, year after year, discovering a new flora 
in myself: to come upon more beautiful 
species of thought than any I have yet 
Imown. At rare intervals rain falls on the 
deserts of Peru, and it is said that at such 
times plants spring up almost instantly, and 
flowers have appeared that were quite un- 
known to botanists. Who can say what rare 
seeds may be dormant in the mind awaiting 
that rain from heaven which, falling only once 
in seven, or fourteen, or twenty-one years, shall 
bring them to life? Let a man apply himself 
merely to making a list of the birds or plants 
of any region, and he shall find at the end of 
a year that he has catalogued more than the 
flora and fauna, and made some discoveries 
in his own natural history. 

South Carolina is divided into two main 
geological formations which, by reason of soil, 
elevation, and topography, have their influence 
upon both climate and flora. The "fall line, " 
running through Augusta, Columbia, and 
Camden, separates the old oystalline from the 
later sedimentary rocks which comprise the 
Coastal Plain. Along the upper part of this 
Coastal Plain is a narrow sandy belt, known 
from an early day as the Sand Hills. In this 
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belt, somewhere between Aiken and Camden 
and not a thousand miles from either, sur- 
roimded by ancestral woods and cotton-fields, 
stands the venerable Milfoid. 

This region is, I believe, fairly within the 
Lower Austral zone, and its flora is largely 
Austroriparian: characterised by such features 
as the cane, Arundinaria macrospenna^ the 
tall wand-like grass, Erianthus saccharoides, 
the great plume-like Eupatarium capillifoliumf 
and the Spanish moss, TiUandsia usneoides; 
by the long-leaf pine, live oak, laurel oak, and 
bald cjrpress, and by species of Nyssa^ Bignor 
nia, Persea, and Pieris. This floral area finds 
its northern limit in south-eastern Virginia, and 
some of these plants extend into the tropical 
region of Florida. It is an area not very 
different from the Carolinian, its next-door 
neighboiu-, and to be distinguished from it by 
the systematic botanist rather than by the 
literary naturalist: but it wears an aspect 
decid^ly tmlike than of the Lake Coimtry. 
This applies less, of cotirse, to birds than to 
plants, and one is sensible here of no great 
change in the avifaima. Birds seen at Mil- 
ford that are imknown at Pine Bank are com- 
paratively few — the mocking-bird, cardinal 
and Carolina wren, the titmouse and the 
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brown-headed nuthatch, several wocxipeckers 
and warblers, the buzzard, and that elusive 
bird the wild turkey, of whom one is likely 
to learn no more than his tracks reveal. On 
the other hand, such birds as I miss at Milford 
are distinctly boreal — crossbills, siskins, red- 
polls, snow-bimtings, and tree-sparrows: birds 
which appear at Pine Bank after I have de- 
parted with the summer residents. 

Thus vaguely I have given the geological 
and botanical address of Milford. Geographi- 
cally it lies near the Santee and Wateree 
rivers, from which it is separated by the Santee 
swamp, virgin and tmredeemed, a mysterious 
and fascinating region to the naturalist, some 
small portion of which, indeed, is included in 
the Milford estate. From the edge of the 
swamp the ground rises abruptly to the sandy 
plateau traversed by ntunerous streams, or 
"branches," which have cut their channels 
almost to the level of the river into which 
they empty. Owing to the natiu^ of the soil, 
these branches have not formed glens with 
precipitous walls, such as the streams have 
cut in the shaly banks of Canandaigua Lake, 
but gullies with sloping banks, clothed almost 
invariably with short-leafed and loblolly pine. 
The numerous branches give to the region 
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bordering the swamp a more or less hilly 
appearance. 

On one such hill stands the Mansion, the 
land sloping away from the front door to the 
main branch, flowing to the swamp a mile 
distant, and this hill and valley are the decided 
features in the topography of Milford. 

As I saunter through the Milford woods or 
along the trails at the edge of the swamp, I 
sometimes hear from the cotton-fields the wild 
chant of a black field-hand, which might — 
which does, indeed — come out of the heart of 
Africa; and again from the great swamp it- 
self the still more primitive voice of the barred 
owl, emphasising a certain aboriginal char- 
acter which this country has never lost. 

By all reasoning, the proximity of the swamp 
should give a damp climate, yet, as a matter 
of fact, the air is relatively much drier during 
the winter months than in western New York. 
This is to be attributed, in part at least, to 
the nature of the soil, which on the Sand Hills 
holds water little better than a sieve. Even 
so, it is remarkable that this should offset the 
influence of so large an area of swamp. We 
have little of the damp, raw chill of the Lake 
Coimtry — of the East in general — and winter 
here is clear and frosty with a very high aver- 
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age of sunshine. Day after day the sky is blue 
and as brilliant as on the desert. This par- 
ticular belt, in which Aiken and Camden lie, 
is, in fact, a sunny area on the meteorological 
map. 

How rarely is climate disassociated from the 
matter of health and regarded from anaesthetic, 
or any other point of view. Humidity, for 
instance, is a factor which greatly influences 
climate in its bearing upon man and upon 
plants. In a dry climate heat is not so hot, 
nor cold so cold, when interpreted by the 
mechanism of the senses. Dry air is more 
agreeable to breathe, as good wine is more 
inviting to the palate. Yet the common at- 
titude to this matter is a servile one, pathologic 
rather than aesthetic. People think of climate 
in relation to their hay-fever and their rheu- 
matism, as the dyspeptic considers his dinner 
with reference to his digestion. Neither are 
healthy nor beautifxil points of view, — ^yet not 
devoid of humotu:. There are certain ele- 
ments of merit in a climate, as in good 
cooking, or in a well written book, and one 
may enjoy the climate, as he enjoys a dinner 
or reads an entertaining book, apart from any 
consideration of health and because they are 
good each in its way. 
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Temperature is assumed to be the sole 
motive for an autumn flight, and the real 
reason, which may be a more subtle and even 
a more worthy one, is ignored to a degree 
that is painftil to the sensibilities of a nattual- 
ist. I go South or West for a certain quality 
of air and for the pleasure of breathing and, 
even more, that I may have a blue sky over- 
head in place of a grey one. Of course, if one 
has an outdoor workshop, it is expedient to 
have it so wanned that a fur coat and mittens 
are not necessary when he sits in his study 
and attends to his morning's work. More- 
over, to a stm-worshipper, it is in the nature of 
a religious duty to spend as much time as 
possible where the sim shines. Aside from 
this, there are excellent reasons of a purely 
social character for migrating at the approach 
of winter, and perhaps these are the strongest 
of all. That I may be with my friends the 
birds, I am led to follow them, since they 
will not remain. This society, like the blue 
of the sky, is good for the health — ^the spiritual 
health. If I have any objection to the cold, 
it is not that it nips my ears, but that it drives 
away my friends. 

Milfoid lies in about the same latitude as 
Fez and Tripoli and often the winter sky is as 
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blue as in Morocco, though there is frost in the 
air. When I arrive in November a few cotton- 
pickers are still in the fields here and there, and 
the black faces are framed by the deep green 
of the pines, the rich umber and maroon, 
crimson and flame of oaks, hickories, and sweet 
gums. Stretches of white sandy road gleam 
amidst the subdued tones of scrub oaks. The 
great orange-yellow fields of the sedge — ^like 
a bit of the African desert — ^hold the eye with 
their burning colour. Again I am possessed 
by the spirit of the South; henceforth it will 
have some part in my thoughts. The spirit of 
a country is as intangible as the spirit of man: 
it is not explicable but it is felt. Perhaps it 
may be interpreted more or less vaguely. 

Already the frost has touched the persim- 
mons and they hang like candied fruit on the 
leafless trees. Deer come up from the swamp 
before daybreak to eat them, and I see their 
tracks in the cotton-fields beyond the spring. 
Frost removes the acidity of the persimmon, 
as the frost of life tempers some natiu*es, but 
not all — only such, perchance, as are persim- 
mon-like. The flavour is sweet but insipid, 
like that of many tropical fruits, and suggests 
the zapote of Mexico. 

Flocks of robins arrive from the North 
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before me and domicile themselves in the 
swamp, where they sing in November as on 
a May morning; but birds are less abundant 
in November than in December. Doubtless 
they are spending the month in Virginia, 
What a travelled race they are! How well 
they know the seasons, the seeds, and the 
insects, and where to look for them — ^like old 
travellers who are familiar with the best 
hotels in every cotmtry! They seem to 
know just when a Canadian zone will prove 
hospitable to them and when they must 
repair to the Austroriparian or Tropical 
areas to satisfy their needs. 

Unspeakably rich and subdued are the 
Milford woods. Leaves are gently detaching 
themselves and falling one by one, like the 
sands of life. Elliott's gentian is the last 
stirvivor among the flowers — ^the brave race 
of gentians. Little patches bloom by the 
branch even in December. They wear celes- 
tial colotirs one and all — ^have something 
celestial as well as terrestrial about them I 
think. Earth being one of the heavenly 
bodies, why should it not produce now and 
then something of ethereal quality, since its 
clay is star-dust? 

The house is not more my home in winter 
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than are these woods. For six months of the 
year I am a native of the pines, and it is as if 
I had never left them. Yet no sooner do I 
see the lake in the spring, and visit the glens 
for the first fringed polygalas, than I feel that 
there is my native land. Pine Bank and Mil- 
ford are in fact but comers of a continental 
garden whose northern and southern aspect 
has each a charm peculiar to itself. I 
would not have it all the same, nor would I 
have it any smaller. The laws which govern 
it are of more moment than those made by 
man, and quite certain to outlive him. Man 
has disturbed the primeval conditions and im- 
proved them greatly to his own use, but he has 
not improved the Earth itself. Where he has 
made no impression, has perhaps never been, 
the garden is none the less full of flowers and 
alive with birds. It may be that his influence 
is somewhat overrated; but one cannot fail 
to believe in the excellence of the Gardener. 
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MILFORD 

IT is in no ungrateftil mood toward the Lake 
Country that I arrive at Milford, albeit 
I have ceased to be native to that boreal clime 
for the time being. The fruits of a Northern 
garden follow to bless a Southern winter: 
barrels of potatoes and apples — ^Baldwin, 
Northern Spy, Greening, and Tolman Sweet; 
winter pears, Hubbard squash, and little pie 
ptimpkins; celery plants, vegetable oyster, and 
parsnips, all dug from the garden to be re- 
planted at Milford for the winter; timothy 
hay for the saddle mare, for in this coimtry 
they grow only pea-vine — a sort of hoe-cake 
diet which luxury has unfitted her to assimilate. 
Verily it is a fruitful land, that North country, 
with its winter sleep, hibernating and saving 
its energy for the short prolific summer, and 
supplying to some extent our winter needs 
here as it does our summer necessities there: 
a land of hunying, scunying people, full of 
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thrift, burning the candle at both ends, delving, 
moiling, toiling, taking more out of the grotmd 
than they are willing to put back, exhausting 
the soil, exhausting themselves it may be. 

Milford, on the other hand, belongs wholly 
to the past, to a day that lived by other 
traditions than ours, and the life that it knew 
was not the life that we know. Built in 1839 
and 1840, the traditions of its youth were not 
essentially different from those of a century 
earlier in South Carolina. Times changed 
but little until there came the shock which 
altered them once and forever. The ancient 
r6gime fell to the grotmd ; the old house stands 
surcharged with the memory of it, haunted 
by the spell of a past which was full of char- 
acter and individuality. It was still a more 
or less Colonial life that was lived in that day, 
and about it there was, at least, a dignity 
which we lack in these times. The Mansion 
was itself a natural embodiment of that dignity 
of life. Men did not live so hurriedly or so 
extravagantly as now. They had not even 
developed the needs we are to-daj'' in such 
haste to satisfy. They had none of the lux- 
uries of the present, while they possessed 
others of whose existence we have forgotten. 

South Carolina, it is plain to see, was essen- 
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tially an oligarchy. Power was conserved 
in the hands of a few families and in these 
families it tended to remain. The Parish 
in which Milford lies was founded May 21, 
1757, and the families associated with it from 
the first were also closely related to the aSairs 
of the State. Then, as to-day, the Sand 
Hills were known as a salubriotis region, but 
were regarded, strangely enough, not as a 
winter but as a summer home. "Here," 
says a chronicle of the Parish, "gathered a 
little village of active and industrious planters, 
men who cultivated thousands of broad acres 
of land and owned hundreds and thousands of 
slaves, and a people that dispensed hospitality 
that made that immediate settlement famous 
from Maine to the tip end of the Florida 
Peninsula." 

It is not difficult at Milford to picture those 
times of courtly manners and stately dances, 
for the very reason that practically nothing 
has arisen to take their place. They might 
have said — After us the deluge: for they who 
flourished here were gathered to their fathers 
and, as time went on, either the families 
died out or the descendants moved away. 
One after another the old houses disappeared 
— ^burned to the grotmd in most cases, — and 
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to-day Milford is one of the few reminders of 
that former life of the Sand Hills. In place 
of the family mansions which knew so much 
gaiety and dispensed their hospitality for so 
many years, there are now but scattered and 
isolated negro cabins surrounded by the pines. 
On these sandy roads one meets only black 
faces. Women pick cotton in the fields and 
carry firewood on their heads. It is the life 
of a primitive black race — a race still contend- 
ing with the wilderness, and ploughing and 
planting amidst the stumps and roots of the 
clearings. But the walls and doors and col- 
tunns of Milford, the old French mantels and 
great pier-glasses, speak ever, and with mute 
eloquence, of how different a life. 

In that day, when they rode down the hill 
from the Mansion and across the branch on 
mellow November mornings, did they also 
pause to admire Elliott's gentian growing there ; 
or seek the atamasco lily in the spring, and 
listen to the Carolina wren? Surely they must 
have known the cardinal, and have ridden 
along the branch to see the red-bud and the 
dogwood and to inhale the perfume of the 
jasmine. Audubon and Wilson were wander- 
ing in the Southern wilderness in the first half 
of the last century, but people knew and cared 
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little about birds. They wondered what 
Audubon was about. Some have not found 
out yet. No botanies were accessible to the 
public in which they might learn the names 
even of the local flora. They had no names, 
or only such as botanists could understand; 
just as the peaks of the Alps were tmnamed 
until tourists began to climb them. This 
matter is a curious one. Things without 
names do not enter readily into our conscious- 
ness: we look at them without seeing them. 
Label them and we begin to take notice. 
Before the day of popular labels, people saw 
the woods, the sky, the fields, but had no eye 
for details. In the centtiry before, there had 
been one good observer in the open, but Gilbert 
White had few imitators. Men had not 
awakened to that superficial interest in Nature, 
which has become a matter of course and is 
fostered by the great number of accessible and 
popular books about birds and flowers. 

Consider how long the birds, singing to each 
other their beautiful songs, were practically 
imheard by the ear of man, while only a few 
common flowers attracted his attention, and 
the existence of a "flora" and an "avifauna" 
round about him was as imsuspected as the 
fossils tmder his feet or the invisible stars over 
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his head. Perhaps man is only now coming 
into Nature in any complete sense; is just 
beginning to hear and see, and to find himself 
as Man upon the earth — something removed 
from the developed brute — rafter all the years. 

It is pleasant to think how independent of 
towns they were in the early days of Milford; 
and this independence I, in small measure, 
enjoy to-day, for I do not set foot in a town 
during the winter. Yet, of course, we are in 
no sense self -sustaining as were our Colonial 
forefathers. Our self-dependence is largely a 
seeming, for we are merely supplied from a dis- 
tance instead of supplying ourselves. Charles- 
ton, Augusta Columbia, Sumter, serve us, and 
their shops seem to be near enough. Never a 
delivery waggon or an express cart enters the 
gates of Milford. There is none, in fact, in 
this region. Whatever comes from the shops 
of distant towns is left at the little railway 
station and hauled by the Milford teams 
through the pine woods. That there should 
be so little sign of outside interference in the 
aflfairs of the plantation, is a more or less 
pleasing conceit to minds prone to indulge 
in the almost unknown luxury of privacy. 

It is obvious that one must be self-sufficient 
here in the msAter of resources. These we 
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must bring as we do our winter supply of 
apples and potatoes, of coffee and tea. We 
can not send to the shops for resources, and 
it is cheering to observe to what an esctent the 
kind of a life led on an isolated estate creates 
and fosters independence in the minds of 
those who lend themselves sympathetically 
to that life. 

Milford thus becomes for the time being a 
Uttle world in itself: a State to be governed, 
and its simple affairs assume the importance 
and demand the interest that the management 
of a business does of a successful proprietor. 
Every inducement is offered me to invest 
myself in it. As Milford now serves as a 
winter home only, there is no planting done, 
aside from the fall sowing of oats for the 
stock, while the cotton lands are leased to 
tenants. But there are roads to build and to 
repair, wood to cut, and now and then a bridge 
or a dam to build. If I were begiiming life 
again I would study, not astronomy, but 
plumbing, which better serves our needs in 
this world, as perhaps astronomy will in the 
next. It matters little how far we are from 
the nearest fixed star, but that we are twenty- 
five miles from a plumber is a fact of real 
moment to those who are dependent upon 
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hydratdic rams for their water supply. It 
thus happens that if we have not the work of 
coopers and blacksmiths, shoemakers and 
weavers to oversee, as in Colomal days, other 
problems engage the attention and tax the 
ingenuity, and Milford, primarily an avoca- 
tion, becomes more or less of a practical 
vocation as well, and teaches of its own 
accord, elements of engineering and carpenter- 
ing, and of tinkering in general; the kind of 
education that a frontiersman receives, and 
which is in itself superior in interest to any 
book learning. 

Who would not rather go out and build a 
road in the woods, felling white oaks on the 
hillsides for girders to his bridges, than sit at 
home and read a treatise on how other men 
btiild roads? And who would not prefer 
riding through the woods and selecting the 
trees to be cut, to merely sending to the coal 
and wood merchant for so many cords of wood ? 
If the telephone is out of order we must send 
a man to ride the five miles of line through 
the woods and find the trouble. When it is 
discovered, he ties his mule and goes to work. 
Perhaps a branch has fallen across the line, 
or it may be that a pole has been blown to the 
grotmd. If we are to build an arbour, or require 
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posts, we go to the swamp and cut young 
cypress. It is good to be in the saddle attend- 
ing to business- In fact, I transact most of 
my affairs on horseback: the saddle is my 
office chair. 

We are accustomed to think how superior 
are modem methods of heating and lighting, 
but here at Milford, where we must perforce 
be old-fashioned, it becomes evident that 
lamps have decided advantages over gas and 
electricity, whatever they may lack in con- 
venience. They give a pleasanter light, for 
it is soft and does not fatigue the eye and the 
nerves. Again, lamps are placed below the 
level of the eye and thus the direct ray^ do not 
dazzle and annoy, as do the abominable gas 
jets and chandeliers of the average house. As 
for heating, whereas a furnace heats the hall, 
its influence is not sufficient to pollute the 
atmosphere of the house with coal gas and 
dust, which is the price paid for furnace heat, 
in addition to the cost of coal. The comfort 
of the rooms is due to fireplaces of a width 
adnadtting good-sized logs — sections of trees 
in fact. We are thus restored to the hearth, 
which the modem house has lost, or which it 
preserves merely in effigy, and the hearth was 
originally the essential feature of the home. 
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We have forgotten, perhaps, how companion- 
able is an open fire, how potent an element of 
cheerfvdness, and only in an old mansion like 
Milford can it be rediscovered. As I have 
said, Milford is of the past and it hands down 
to us to-day some of the blessings of the olden 
time. 

Ventilation, again, is a matter in which the 
old mansion was superior to the modem house. 
At Milford I do not feel shut in by low ceilings 
or oppressed by the very proximity of the walls. 
Ceilings sixteen feet high, and open fires, 
together insure an adequate supply of air. 
Now the stuify modem house has lost all 
this, while no other provision has been made 
for ventilation. Of cotirse, the sky is about 
the proper distance above our heads and 
anything less is a little too near. We have 
many improvements, to be sure, but if a 
gentleman of Colonial times were to awake in 
the ginger-bread house of to-day, of modest 
proportions, he would find himself very imcom- 
fortable for want of air and space, and with 
good reason. His eyes would ache from the 
garish lights; he would find himself super- 
heated by the furnace, while he sadly missed 
the genial camaraderie of the open fire to 
which he had been accustomed. Milford in 
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its earliest days was lighted not by lamps but 
by candles, and the candelabra, seven and 
eight feet in height, are still standing in their 
accustomed places — mute reminders, among 
other things, that in their time people were 
not much given to reading. But do not the 
gaslights of many modem houses seem to be- 
speak an utter lack of sympathy with books? 

Formerly on our arrival at Milford, as we 
drove under the oaks and pulled up at the door. 
Uncle Ben stood there to welcome us in his old 
plum-coloured coat, his red bandanna about 
his neck, leaning on his stick with his old 
hat in his hand. Unde Ben came to Milford 
more than seventy years ago and his cabin 
still stands under the oaks. These trees were 
brought from the region known as Scotch 
Lake and planted at the back of the house in 
the year that Milford was building, and have 
always been known as Scotch Lake oaks. 
They appear to belong to no known species, but 
suggest the bluejack oak of Sargent, Q. brew- 
folia, in everything but size. Very likely the 
tree is a hybrid of the willow oak, Q. pheUos^ 
which it somewhat resembles, and which is 
said to hybridise with Q. rubra, Q. nana, Q. 
velutina, and Q. MarUandica. A curious thing 
about these Scotch Lake oaks is that their 
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leaves are so persistent that they are practi- 
cally, if not specifically, live oaks. The willow 
oak, on the other hand, which attains a great 
size in the swamp, is strictly deciduous. 

Uncle Ben has told me that when these 
young trees were set out, he himself put them 
into the holes which had been dug for them, 
and that they were as much as he could 
manage. He was then perhaps eighteen or 
twenty years old, and the yotmg oaks were 
doubtless about the same age. But how 
should he know how old he was? The life of 
an old negro is not to be reckoned chrono- 
logically in years but geologically in epochs. 
The largest of these oaks now measures four- 
teen feet six inches at the base and eleven feet 
and one inch, six feet from the ground. When 
they were planted these were the only ones of 
the kind here, but there is now a grove of them 
in front of the house, while they are scattered 
through the woods a half mile away — ^all 
progeny of these trees, planted by the jays. 
Uncle Ben and the oaks which he set out 
witnessed the vicissitudes of Milford and grew 
old together, and now Ben has "crossed the 
river, " as he was wont to anticipate. But he 
lived to see his '* ole Marse '' go, and his ** ole 
Marse's" children move away, while the 
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neighbours crossed the river one by one, and 
the old houses fell to ruin and disappeared, 
till only the Mansion and the oaks were left. 

Descendants of house servants among the 
slaves are very superior, in a certain sensibil- 
ity and understanding, to the descendants of 
field hands. Uncle Ben knew the difference 
between "quality folks" and "white trash" 
better than do persons of recently acquired 
manners. He had been accustomed to 
"quality folks" and he knew their ways, and 
remembered their manners, in an age when 
these manners have almost ceased to exist. 
We no longer have time for courtesy, but 
Uncle Ben attended a different school in his 
youth. The old man loved big words and 
replied to the siipplest question with a cer- 
tain grandiloquence. Long ago he was wont 
to serve the governor at dinner and he re- 
membered the oratorical diction of that 
day. So it happens that we miss the old 
plum-coloured coat, the broad-brimmed hat, 
sweeping low to the groimd with an antique 
deference of which hats of this generation 
are not capable. 

Mammy Ann came to Milford with the 
governor's bride in the same year that Ben 
did. When the Union forces marched through 
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this section in 1865, Milford became for a 
brief time the general's headquarters, and he 
has been accused of ordering the burning of the 
house, which was saved only by the occurrence 
of a truce. At that time it was Mammy Ann 
who was entrusted with her mistress's jewels, 
while the family silver was buried in the sand 
of the high road, where the waggon trains 
of the invading army passed over it. In a 
ravine were hidden the wine and the china, 
but their hiding-place was revealed to the 
troops by a poor white who had observed their 
concealment on his way to the swamp. 
Mammy Ann remembers that eventful morn- 
ing when, from the house, they watched the 
troops marching up the road, — ^the darkies 
flocking after them never to rettim. 

Mammy Ann's cabin stands not far from 
Uncle Ben's and these cabins, as much as any 
feature of Milford, are eloquent of that life 
of another day, so different, so very different, 
from the present. These old black people, who 
have outlived their times, have been the last 
link by which we of to-day have been able to 
recall and make real to us a distinctive phase 
of American Kfe. It is astonishing, that in so 
young a country as this Republic, the phases of 
its life should have passed so rapidly: that 
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our own generation, for instance, should 
have known a West that no longer exists. 
The slender means of bringing to mind that 
Southern Ufe, which has faded forever, are, 
therefore, greatly to be cherished. To recall 
these aspects of our national existence is like 
looking at old daguerreot3rpes. It was thus 
we appeared — ^we Americans — ^when we were 
at a certain age, and again when we boasted 
other years. Who knows how we shall appear 
in the eyes of those who are to come after, 
the vast silent cohorts, already waiting for us 
to make room for them. 

In the early days of Milf ord the branch was 
dammed, near its entrance to the swamp, and 
there stood the grist-mill which ground the 
plantation com, and from which, perhaps, 
Milf ord derived its name. No vestige of the 
mill is left, but a hollow in the grotmd by the 
remains of the dam shows where it stood. 
Large trees now surmount this dam. While 
building a road lately through the adjacent 
woods, one of the men discovered the mill- 
stone, some distance from the site of the mill. 
In this creek bottom they were wont, long 
ago, to cultivate patches of rice. The strip 
of bottom land being exceedingly rich, rice 
thrived upon it and it was not the custom to 
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overflow it. By burning out a section of a 
pine log, a mortar was made in which the 
rice, when cured, was beaten by a pestle of 
hard wood. One who was skilful was able 
thus to manipulate the rice without crushing 
the grain. It would seem as if it might have 
acquired a somewhat piny, or even pitchy, 
flavour by this treatment. Beating rice was 
considered great ftm by the darkies and was 
reserved for the evening. Rice is to-day 
greatly esteemed by the negroes here, who tell 
me they could not get along without it. That 
it has become one of the chief products of 
the lowlands of the Coastal Plain is a good 
indication of the health and sanity of South 
Carolina. There is much to hope from a rice- 
growing State. With all this talk of the 
increased cost of living, this spectre which 
menaces the people, by making the simple 
necessity of keeping alive more and more 
difiicult, one can make an excellent Itmcheon 
on a cent's worth of rice and a piece of bread 
and butter. It is palatable; it is nourishing; 
it can be digested. Let prices soar then! 
It is perhaps not absolutely necessary, after 
all, that a man should sell himself to feed his 
stomach, and it is comforting to have this 
assurance. 
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In front of the Mansion are some splendid 
oaks — ^turkey, Spanish, white, and post oaks, 
all of which attain dignified proportions on the 
Sand Hills. Jays appear to be particularly 
fond of the fruit of the turkey oak and all 
through the winter can be heard hammering 
acorns among the branches. On frosty morn- 
ings, on opening the door, I hear the tap, tap, 
tap of their bills in the great turkey oak near 
by and know that the ja)^ are having a 
plentiful breakfast. These oaks all bear pro- 
digiously; as one walks beneath them the mul- 
titude of acorns cnmch tmder the feet. The 
acorn of the Scotch Lake oak, which is the 
smallest of all, is produced in the greatest 
abimdance. Florida moss has fastened itself 
more or less on all of these trees, but seems to 
have a predilection for white and post oaks. 
It does not appear to have invaded the largest 
turkey oak at all, while a white oak standing 
near is draped with it. It is to be seen on the 
short-leaf, but seldom if ever on the long-leaf 
pine, which may be partly explained by the 
habitat of the two species. Mistletoe also 
flourishes about the very door, together with 
the holly, seeming to prefer oaks and hickories, 
and avoiding the pines. This the birds have 
planted by conveying the seeds, as they planted 
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the Scotch Lake oaks; while the wind is re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of the small 
seeds of the Florida moss. 

All through the winter, flickers, like jays, 
are to be seen about the house, moving in small 
flocks and calling cheerily, though their notes 
are far less often heard than in the spring. 
Robins confine themselves, dining the early 
winter, largely to the swamp, where they feed 
on the fruit of the black gum, Nyssa biflora. 
The mocking-bird lingers near but is silent. 
Seldom does he forget himself and break into 
song, as one might expect so loquacious a bird 
to do. Neither does the thrasher sing much, 
though not a day passes but one hears his 
call-note or his peculiar alarm in the thickets. 
Of the flycatchers, phcebe is otir only winter 
visitor, flitting from one peach tree to another 
and apparently able, even in the coldest 
weather, to find insects. The whistle of the 
titmouse is heard in the Scotch Lake oaks, 
but seldom the note of the chickadee, whose 
Northern voice seems alien to these Southern 
pine woods. Yet the frail thin notes of the 
white-throat are constantly heard, and the 
blustering little voice of the ruby-crowned 
kinglet answering the faint tseep of the golden- 
crowned. How tmlike must be the disposition 
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of these two birds, so closely related, to have 
such different voices! They are no more 
alike than are human cousins. At rare inter- 
vals there are heard in the distance the clear 
notes of the cardinal or the Carolina wren, with 
their magical suggestion of spring, affecting 
one as does the perfume of violets on a winter 
day. 

Another voice often heard from the window 
is the guttural chuhl chuhl of the red-bellied 
woodpecker — a soimd wholly tmdomesticated, 
the voice of a spirit unredeemed, which allies 
the listener with the wilderness stretching 
away from our very doon 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE BilLFORD WOODS 

IN reality the woods are my winter home and 
this old mansion is but a sort of burrow to 
which I retreat at the approach of night. To 
step out of the door is to find myself at once in 
the pines, which is the privilege of the elect 
only, in this swarming hive of a world. Thus 
I am not separated from my friends by barriers 
of streets and houses, need make no grim 
sacrifice to trains and crowds, but merely walk 
out of the entrance of the burrow and slip 
into the woods, to be greeted at once by the 
call of the flicker and the song of the Carolina 
wren, and, not infrequently, by the sudden 
wing-note of the woodcock, springing in alarm 
from the oak and hickory leaves where it 
crouched, every nervous feather drawn dose 
to the body, — a soimd to be cherished, for it 
is the wild tremulous speech of a vanishing 
race. I seek him with stealthy tread merely 
to see him, — ^for the fascination of his eerie, 
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mysterious presence in the twilight. He is 
good to eat, and I have eaten him, but am 
loath to sacrifice any part of that wild Nature 
which is itself as necessary to me as food. I 
am nourished as with ambrosia by the whistle 
of his wings. One who knows the sylvan 
charm of this bird can better afford to eat 
birds of paradise. 

When, on emerging from the woods at dusk, 
I hear in the field the nasal bleating peent 
of an invisible woodcock, I instantly pause 
and obliterate myself as far as possible, for I 
know I am about to witness again those mys- 
terious rites of an ancient tribe of forest 
dwellers. The peent soimds at intervals in the 
silence with buzzing insistency and is echoed 
from the wall of pines which encircles the clear- 
ing. It stops, and suddenly I hear the familiar 
wing-note and as suddenly see the bird 
laimched into the sky, where it becomes 
visible above the black wall of trees. Up it 
goes in a spiral and with something of the 
laboured motion of a child's toy, tmtil three 
or four htmdred feet above the field; plainly 
to be seen now overhead in the light, the bell- 
like whistle of its primaries still descending to 
my ears. Now it circles on fluttering wing 
over the field — a sort of sky-dance — and, while 
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circling, and just before the descent, it utters 
a series of clear twittering notes, not of the 
wings this time, but a true song, with all the 
significance of the song of the skylark. Before 
these notes have ceased, the bird turns and 
shoots towards the earth by a series of zig- 
zags, visible for an instant longer, before it is 
swallowed in the dusk as it alights near the 
point from which it took its flight, when pre- 
sently the peent recommences in the silence. 

This is ever an impressive spectacle and I 
have witnessed no more eerie performance in 
Nature. It is attended with the mystery 
of some religious rite, and one must believe 
that our savage ancestors were influenced 
in their earliest customs by what they wit- 
nessed in the lives of animals about them. 
While the habit of the upland plover is some- 
what similar to that of the woodcock, it has 
not the mystery of the woodcock's flight. 
Neither does that of the English snipe com- 
pare with it in wonder and beauty. Though 
various small birds have flight-songs, I know 
of none which act precisely in this way. But 
Hudson, in his notes on the Argentine, has much 
to say of flight-songs and of the dances of South 
American birds. Of the chakar or crested 
screamer, a bird the size of a swan, he sajrs: 
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The chakars, like the skylark, love to soar when 
singing, and at such times, when they have risen till 
their dark btilky bodies appear like floating specks in 
the blue sky, or tin til they disappear from sight al*- 
together, the note^ become wonderfully etherealised 
by distance to a soft silvery sound. . . . The heaven- 
ward flight of a large bird is always a magnificent 
spectacle; that of the chakar is peculiarly fascinating 
on account of the resounding notes it sings while 
soaring, and in which the bird seems to exult in its 
sublime power and freedom. 

Dances of prescribed form are not tincom- 
mon among certain bixxis of that continent. 
Of the so called dance of the spur-winged 
lapwing, Hudson writes: 

The lapwing display, called by the natives its 
"dance" or "serious dance" — by which they mean 
square dance — requires three birds for its performance, 
and is, so far as I know, tmique in this respect. . . • 
If a person watches any two birds for some time — 
for they live in pairs — ^he will see another lapwing, one 
of a neighbotuing couple, rise and fly to them, leaving 
his own mate to guard their chosen ground; and 
instead of resenting this visit as an unwarranted 
intrusion on their domain, as they would certainly 
resent the intrusion of almost any other bird, they 
welcome it with notes and signs of pleasure. Advanc- 
ing to the visitor they place themselves behind it; 
then all three, keeping step, begin a rapid march, utter- 
ing resonant drununing notes in time with their move- 
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ments; the notes of the pair behind being emitted in 
a stream, like a drum-roll, while the leader utters loud 
single notes at regular intervals. The march ceases; 
the leader elevates his wings and stands erect and 
motionless, still uttering loud notes; while the other 
two, with pufiEed out plumage and standing exactly 
abreast, stoop forward and downward until the tips 
of their beaks touch the grotmd, and, sinking their 
rhythmical voices to a murmur, remain for some time 
in this posture. The performance is then over and 
the visitor goes back to his own ground and mate» 
to receive a visitor himself later on. 

Assuming this to be a faithftil record of 
what actually transpires, one is inclined to 
compare these dances and performances with 
certain customs of savages; but more justly 
might it be said that the rites of savages sug- 
gest the habits of these birds. Birds danced 
and sang before man appeared, and the motive 
which actuated them may, for aught we can 
say, be identical with that which prompted the 
earliest man. To this day, certain savages in 
Africa and South America, by drumming on 
resonant logs or rude drums, communicate 
with one another at a distance. While I 
listen to the logcock or the Southern hairy 
woodpecker in the Milford woods, talking to 
other logcocks and hairy woodpeckers in this 
manner, savages are using the very same 
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means of communication on the Congo, and 
I am reminded always that the woodpecker 
was first. 

Various languages and numerous dialects 
are spoken in the woods — all foreign tongues 
to us. Yet our own speech is perchance the 
evolution of some barbarous idiom of the 
primeval jungle. It is easy to see wherein our 
English is indebted to other tongues, and 
philology may eventually show us how much, 
if any, htmian speech originally owed to the 
earlierl anguage of wild animals. We are apt 
to assume that man appeared on the earth 
with grammars and dictionaries; that he was 
created with a fountain pen in his hand. Yet 
consider that written language is but of yester- 
day, and through the long night of antiquity 
the speech of man could have been little more 
elevated then the speech of beasts. I have 
read of a savage tribe now living in Eastern 
Peru who are said to have but one word in 
their tongue, and by means of this word, with 
different inflections of the voice, they express 
themselves, apparently to their own satisfac- 
tion. Most of the birds I know have a more 
extensive vocabulary than this. It is possible 
that some of the qxialities that we, for very 
conceit of our race, are acctistomed to consider 
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as peculiarly human, are in fact merely shared 
by man in common with other creatures; but 
whereas they have not evolved them to any 
appreciable extent, he, being unique in this 
respect, has carried them to the point where 
he himself no longer recognises their identity 
with those of his fellow creatures. Between 
the skeleton of the eohippus and that of its 
descendant the horse, the relation is more or 
less evident. Are we to assume that it is 
all a matter of bones, and that there is no con- 
nection between the mind of the modem horse 
and that of its ancestor the eohippus? When 
I witness an exhibition of trained animals I 
am led to reflect that society is a somewhat 
similar exhibition; and when there is a lynch- 
ing, or a riot, or war breaks out, it merely 
means that the wild beasts in men have gotten 
out of their cages. 

But the spirit of the woods has little enough 
to do with man. It is partly because in place 
of the hypnosis of opinion, custom, and habit, 
we escape from these to find ourselves in the 
presence of the vast and primeval force of 
Nature, that the woods make their insistent 
appeal. In society it is tacitly assumed that 
man has a relation only to society. Here in 
the woods I feel that I have also a relation to 
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Nature. For a season I choose to be an inhabit- 
ant of the Milford woods with the woodcock 
and the tufted titmouse, and the wing-notes, 
the drumming, and the wild songs are the most 
agreeable to my ear. 

At Milford we have not essayed to improve 
the woods, but have merely built roads and 
kept them in condition as precaution against 
fire. We have not piasters! the woodpecker 
holes, nor even removed the dead wood, except 
as it endangers the road or is desirable for 
fire-wood. Those gaimt grey trunks standing 
there amidst the living, their own progeny 
perhaps, are very beautiful. Nature is an 
older conservationist than we, if you please. 
She painted and modelled for an aeon or two 
before we had learned how. But Adam said — 
Let us improve Nature — ^and began the work 
of destruction forthwith. All too little is 
said of conserving the aesthetic — ^which is 
merely the normal aspect of Nature. Hence, 
as a true conservationist, I annotmce the 
doctrine for all time. Let us form societies 
for the purpose of leaving the lichens on the 
trees. Let us petition Congress to leave the 
moss-covered logs on the ground; even some 
dead trees standing in the woods — ^that we 
may ponder and admire the immense beauty 
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of decay, the wonderfiil painting and model- 
ling of Nature, the immeasurable superiority 
of her work. 

We concede that the Milford woodpeckers 
have "rights," and squirrels and coons a 
place in Nature, and hence they are welcome 
to the cavities in the trees. It is said that 
insects occasion an annual loss to our for- 
ests of a himdred millions of dollars — ^beloved 
dollars! — a statement which shows plainly 
enough that we are without the sense of hu- 
mour. Insects occasion a loss to the lumber 
industry, it is true, but pray what bug injures 
the forest like the Itimberman himself? No 
boring beetle or gypsy moth can equal him 
for destructiveness. Man is the greatest 
enemy of the woods; he is the bug whose 
ravages must be checked if we are to have any 
forests left. Nature has provided a means of 
keeping down the insect, but no means of sup- 
pressing the destructive work of the htiman 
species. It is left to man to put a check on 
the ravages of his own kind; the intelligent 
few must control the ignorant swarm, for the 
benefit of the whole. The study of birds 
carried on by the Department of Agriculture 
has revealed definitely the work of various 
species in the woods and in the fields. It has 
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become evident that the bird has a prescribed 
function in the economic scheme of Nature; 
as exactly defined and as absolutely essential 
as any wheel or cog in a mechanism, any organ 
in the human body. Take the bird out of 
Nature and the balance is disturbed, with a 
result wholly inimical not only to the vegetable 
world, but to human life. Man, having at 
length discovered this, has set about to protect 
the birds on this continent; that is to say, to 
prevent further interference with Nature, so 
that she may restore the balance which she 
would have maintained had it not been for 
him. 

Plants seem naturally to form into associa- 
tions. But whatever resolutions are passed 
are in secret, and any publications are made 
by means of the winds and birds. As these 
meetings are silent I find it profitable to attend 
daily, for what botanists and ornithologists 
have to say of birds and plants is of much less 
interest than that which the birds and plants 
have to say for themselves. Thus the woods 
of Milford naturally fall into several classes: 
— ^the pine barrens, mixed woods, long-leaf 
pine groves, cypress and gum swamp, and the 
light open swamp and creek bottoms, and 
each has an associated flora var3ang in some 
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particulars from the others. These groups are 
well defined in this region and, given any one, 
its flora can be predicted. 

Flourishing in sandy soil, the long-leaf pine, 
P. palustriSf confines itself to high ground. It 
is the pine of the Sand Hills, growing in groves 
where each tree has ample space. Associated 
with it are various oaks — ^red, laurel, scrub, 
and blackjack, — ^forming a dense chaparral, 
above which tower the tall tnmks of the pines, 
bearing their branches at a considerable height 
from the ground. Like the sugar pine of the 
Sierra, this tree possesses an individuality not 
common among conifers, does not grow in the 
conventional manner of pines, but expresses 
its delightful personality in contorted and 
unsynmietrical branches, and often in a sort 
of palm-like dome. Its long needles, clustered 
at the extremity of the twigs, have a peculiar 
lustre, appearing against a blue sky as if made 
of dark green glass and glistening in the sun, 
while its cones are unusually large and rich- 
looking. Altogether it is a tree of distinguished 
beauty, but alas, like the sugar pine again, it 
is destroyed by the attacks of the human 
insect which preys upon the forest. The race 
is doomed, but we shall preserve at Milford 
some of these splendid trees with which to 
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commune when all the rest have been con- 
verted into shingles. 

Whereas the Northern white pine weighs 
twenty-four pounds to the cubic foot, the 
Southern long-leaf weighs forty-four. Its wood 
is so saturated with pitch that it bums as 
if soaked in kerosene. Otu' winter supply of 
fuel consists of hard wood and "light wood," 
light wood being the fat long-leaf pine, which 
we secure from dead trees standing in the 
woods or fields. In many cases the trees have 
been struck by lightning. With one I re- 
cently observed, the assassin had done his work 
within a short time, for a few clusters of needles 
were still green. The spiral groove about the 
tnmk was the mark of his deadly fingers. Yet 
in this instance it descended but a third of 
the distance to the ground, and ended in a 
few gashes which looked as if they had been 
made with a hatchet. The injury appeared 
to have been slight, yet the sensitive tree had 
succumbed to the shock. In many cases the 
groove is deep and clean-cut, winding from 
stmunit to base. Evidently the circulation of 
the sap is inhibited, but it is difficult to see 
why this should be so where the tree has not 
been actxially girdled. 

Typical pine barrens, a characteristic fea- 
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ture of the entire Coastal Plain, consist of 
loblolly pine, P. keda, and short-leaved or 
yellow pine, P. eckinata. In appearance these 
are both commonplace trees compared with the 
beautiful long-leaf pine, yet when very old 
they assume the dignity of age and are good 
to look upon. Pine barrens are open forests 
with little undergrowth and with a thick 
carpet of grasses and low-growing plants. 
The nature of this covering varies with the 
amount of moisture, to which plants are 
extremely sensitive. In wet pine barrens 
hereabouts the large yellow flowers and pale 
green trumpets of the pitcher plant, S. flava, 
are conspicuous in late March and early 
April — SL delectable wild garden, — ^while tooth- 
adie-grass, the wand-like Erianthus, Ilex 
lucida, the dwarf cane, Lycopodium inundatum, 
and little soiuwood bushes, are members of 
the association. Wet pine barrens are a fa- 
vourite haunt of the flowers and are anything 
but barren to a seeing eye. Where the pitcher 
plant grows you may find the yellow pin- 
guicula, suggesting at first glance a modest 
primrose, and the ground carpeted with 
Viola Umceolata and with the splendid Viola 
sagittata. 

Trees are very decided in their preferences. 
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while at the same time they adapt themselves 
readily, within certain limits, to the conditions 
imposed upon them. Of our oaks, the cow, 
water, willow, and white oak love a moist soil, 
while the Spanish, red, black, and laurel oak 
are temperamentally disposed to dryness. 
The number of species which constitute the 
mixed woods of Milf ord is comparatively 
large. As the land is intersected by numerous 
small streams, and sandy soil devoid of humus 
is often but little removed from the moist soil 
containing much humus of the creek bottoms, 
the conditions for supporting a variety of 
species are evidently favourable. My census 
of the woods, doubtless incomplete, reveals 
some eighteen species of oaks. Oaks are not 
helpful to the census-taker and their tendency 
to hybridise increases his diflBculty. Of coni- 
fers there are the three species of pine referred 
to — P. paliistris, P. Uzda, and P. echinata. 
The long-leaved pine is known as hard pine, 
Georgia pine, or Southern pine; while the 
term "short-leaved" pine is applied both to 
P. tcBda and P. echinata, and P, tcBda is 
called also ''rosemary" pine, loblolly, old- 
field, and frankincense. P. echinata is the 
true short-leaved pine, known also as yellow, 
spruce, and bull pine. This matter of local 
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and popular names is indeed a very confusing 
one in many cases — ^all the more that such 
names are usually inappropriate. Consider, 
for instance, that the common flicker has no 
less than thirty-six names. In addition to 
the pines, we have the bald cypress and the red 
cedar. White cedar, known locally as "juni- 
per," occurs in the small swamp called "the 
Bay." 

Of hard woods my census shows a large list 
in addition to the oaks, not without interest 
when compared to the trees of the vicinity 
of Pine Bank. Here are two hickories, two 
elms, mulberry, beech, hornbeam, water ash, 
sorrel tree, fringe-tree, hackberry, catalpa, 
persimmon, sassafras, red-bud, black cherry, 
china-berry, sycamore, red maple, ttilip tree, 
sweet gum, holly, dogwood, magnolia, loblolly 
bay, tupelo, black gum {N, hiflora), cotton- 
gum {N. aquatica), Persea, one birch — ^the red, 
one poplar — P. heterophylla, and one willow— 
the black. The Chickasaw plum becomes a 
small tree, as do the alder, the Southern thorn 
(C. virides), the sparkleberry, and the wax 
myrtle {M. Carolinensis). It will be seen hovf 
small a part the Northern families of birch and- 
maple play in these Southern woods, while 
Northern conifers, with the exception of red 
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cedar, are wanting. The white oak appears 
to be equally at home North or South, a tree 
of very decided personality, and one of the most 
perfect products of American soil. 

In long-leaf pine groves the undergrowth 
consists of oaks, and even where the pines have 
been removed, these oaks do not, as a rule, 
attain any size but continue to form a sort of 
chaparral, of scraggly and unkempt appear- 
ance in winter, but very delicate in spring, 
very rich in autumn. In short-leaf pine bar- 
rens the undergrowth is largely replaced by 
grasses, while in mixed woods there is as much 
variety in the shrubs as in the trees themselves. 
Around the edge of clearings the common 
shrubs are the Chickasaw plum and the dwarf 
sumac, R. copallina, which, in place of being 
a dwarf species as at the North, is tree-like 
in size. No shrub is more abundant in mixed 
woods than the sparkleberry. Laurel and 
azalea occur, together with a Southern with- 
erod, V. nudum, while the black haw, CratcB- 
gus viridiSf is the common thorn of the swamp, 
C unifolia dL the sandy soil. Dogwood and 
l^-bud are dominant characters — ^trees rather 
.ihan shrubs — ^and their beauty passeth words. 
In spring the Milford woods are softly illu- 
mined in all their most shadowy recesses by 
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this floral radiance of whole colonies of red- 
bud blooming together, whole communities 
of dogwood. Shrubs wholly Austroriparian, 
and hence in the fullest sense native to Milford, 
are the red buckeye, the Calycanthus, the 
beautiful fringe-tree, the storax, Pieris nitida, 
an evergreen heath growing by the branch, 
and CaUicarpa Americana j the so-called French 
mtdberry, whose brilliant purple or heliotrope 
berries add an unusual colotu'-note to the 
autumn woods. 

Here the lianas begin to show that ascend- 
ency which is complete in the tropics. In 
pine woods they are little in evidence and the 
long-leaf pine is immune to their attacks, or 
their embellishments, as one may choose to 
regard the matter. In nmced woods lianas 
are fairly common, but along the branches and 
on the outskirts of the swamp they grow with 
tropical luxuriance. Lichens are less abtm- 
dant here than in a New England swamp, and 
mosses are no more in evidence, if as much. 
That lichens should be relatively less promi- 
nent in the Southern swamps is a fact to be 
explained only by assuming the order to be 
truly boreal rather than austral, for the 
cypress swamp would seem to offer them a 
peculiarly suitable environment. The South- 
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em polypod is here as plentiful on trees as is 
the Northern polypod on boulders in New 
England. It seems to prefer hickory and oak. 
Mistletoe is the true parasite of these woods, 
a plant more or less destructive to its host, 
and yet a plant of much individual charm, 
and perhaps designed by Nature without 
reference to the opinions of the biologist. 
Spanish moss, which suggests a moss little 
more than it does the pineapple, to whose 
family it belongs, is not cursed like the mistle- 
toe with the name of parasite, for it draws its 
sustenance, not from its host but from the air. 
It appears to colonise in certain localities and 
does in fact strangle the tree in time. In this 
region it is far more destructive than the 
mistletoe, which does little injury here, though 
so fatal to the mesquite of the Southwest. 

Such then are the Milford woods, but who 
can describe them? The call of a sapsucker 
or the note of a nuthatch brings them to mind 
more vividly than any description written 
by man. They speak the idiom of the forest, 
to which human speech has become alien. 
One had better listen to them — ^to the trees 
themselves. I have given a list of the trees, 
for these are the families remaining on the Sand 
Hills, while the families of man have gone to 
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their long home. That Colonial society has 
vanished and none has taken its place; but 
there is still this sylvan society at Milford, 
this very exclusive circle of the wild, of such 
ancient lineage and charming traditions. 

Mjrstery pervades the woods always. They 
are inhabited, but with the exception of birds, 
the inhabitants are practically invisible, and 
here no snow reveals their presence. But one 
sees in the woods that alone which he has eyes 
to see. Though a label were tied to every tree, 
and he were to have a catalogue of the biixis 
and plants in his hand, it would avail him 
nothing if he had not the right kind of eyes. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TH£ BRANCH 

IT is in the rich bottom land along the branch 
as it approaches the great swamp, that 
the Uanas become the dominant botanical 
feature, and the rope-like stems are festooned 
from tree to tree, encircle the trunks like huge 
serpents, or cling to the branches by their 
aerial rootlets. You may see a half dozen 
or more different species attached to a single 
tree, each abiding by the traditions of its 
race. These traditions are very sharply de- 
fined as to climbing methods and naturally 
fall into three classes. Thus there are some 
that climb by means of aerial rootlets attached 
to the bark of the tree, such as Decumaria, the 
trumpet-flower (Tecoma radicans), and the 
common poison ivy; others again that twine 
about the trunk but are devoid of rootlets, 
and among these are the jasmine, the scarlet 
honeysuckle (Lanicera sempervirens), and the 

rattan {Berchemia scandens); lastly those that 
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cUmb by means of tendrils, which are modified 
leaves or shoots, and this is the custom of the 
grapes, the smilax, and the crossvine (Bignonia 
crucigera). These are the common lianas of 
Milford, and to them I hope some day to add 
the beautiful purple clematis {Clematis crispa), 
which should grow here, which must grow here. 
That is the lovely njrmph I seek in the Milford 
woods and surely some day I shall see those 
purple bells nodding in the tree-tops. Perhaps 
the nymph is not so shy after all, for the plant 
may bloom only after we have taken otu* 
departure and there is no one left to see. 
Equally beautiful is the American wistaria 
(Kraunhiafrutescens), and this grows sparingly 
at Milford, blooming in April. 

The genus Smilax, which has with us in the 
North commonly but two representatives, the 
catbrier and the carrion-flower, is a numerous 
family in the Milford woods, by the branch 
and in little open swamps, and in addition to 
these two species are five or six others. S. 
lanceoUUa, the "smilax" or "Jackson vine" 
of the South, is an abimdant species here. 
As I follow the branch or skirt the swamp I 
often look up to find oriole windows outlined 
against the sky by the delicate tracery of this 
vine. The laurel-leaved smilax (5. laurifolia), 
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growing in open places, is also a vine of dis- 
tinguished appearance, entwining its rich 
dark laiu^ leaves in the alder bushes and 
magnolias. But the genius of the great swamp 
is S. Walteri, with deciduous leaves but with 
glowing coral-red berries, and the grey morass 
is brightened by tangles of this plant. Thus 
the smilax family is used everywhere to decor- 
ate the woods and swamps by a Florist of rare 
taste and discrimination. 

All along the branch, lianas of various sorts 
wind, or twist, or lift themselves bodily to the 
tree tops. Some hang like twisted cables; 
others are stretched, taut as halyards, from the 
ground to branches fifty feet above. Some 
that cling to the trunk are six inches and more 
in diameter, ascending a hundred feet and 
suggesting the bodies of monstrous serpents. 
These stems represent their subarboreal life. 
It is above in the tree tops that they expand 
and blossom in the simlight and have their 
true life. They mount upon the shoulders 
of the trees that they may reach their element. 
How unpromising are the lower phases of their 
existence, where they appear as aerial roots 
merely. But if one could visit the tree tops in 
April, as do the bees, he would find that these 
lianas, which have so poor an existence seen 
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from below, have a glorious life viewed from 
above. 

Beneath the festooned lianas, the Milford 
branch winds sinuously to the swamp through 
tropical jungles of tall canes. There are trees 
of good size in this rich bottom-land — sweet- 
gum, tulip, and white oak, — and it is here that 
the holly attains its full growth and becomes 
a tall and sjmimetrical tree. The range of the 
American holly is given as from Maine to 
Florida. I suspect that it flourishes in Maine 
like the green bay tree. Sargent credits it 
with attaining a diameter of four feet. We 
have no such giants at Milford, nor have I 
seen any over two feet and a half in diameter, 
but there are many in these woods of goodly 
size. Whatever its dimensions, no other tree 
plays so fair a part in the consciousness of 
civilised man; no other is so intimately as- 
sociated with the good heart of mankind. 
Therefore the tree is blessed above all others, 
doomed to serve his self-interest merely. 
Even with the Romans the holly was sent with 
New Year's gifts in token of good wishes; 
and once a year the vain old world forgets itself 
for a day and displays the holly berry as a 
truce to selfishness. 

Woods so rich in holly are thus a fit place 
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in which to celebrate the feast of the winter 
solstice, which we now commemorate imder 
a new name and in the new spirit of good-will, 
— a spirit which never animated those abori- 
ginal men who, perhaps, in their barbaroiis way, 
acclaimed the festival of the Sim long ages 
before the Romans celebrated the winter 
solstice. When the black faces — shining and 
expectant — ^gather about the Christmas tree, 
which in South Carolina is the holly, the tree, 
all decked with its pretty baubles, its green 
and gold and silver balls and little stars, its 
pendant crystals, glittering tinsel, and twink- 
ling candles, stands to them also for the spirit 
of love which has come over our htunan dream 
and made us forget that ancient Sun feast 
which we unconsciously perpetuate. Verily 
a spark has disturbed our clod. 

The Milford branch, like all the branches 
of this region, is a placid stream, flowing softly 
over a sandy bed which shines in the sun. It 
is no more like a Northern brook than the 
negro is like the white man, and while it has 
none of the charm of the mountain brook with 
its myriad tongues and its many moods, it is 
not lacking in personality of a languid sort in 
keeping with its soft murmurous voice. Call- 
ing to mind the streams of Southern Mexico, 
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of the Coast Range in California, of the high 
Sierra, of Arizona again, and Eastern brooks 
and Southern branches, I see them all with 
my ndnd's eye, as different one from another 
as so many men of as many nationalities. 
Those rushing yellow torrents of a few days, or 
hours, filling the dry arroyos of Arizona and 
sinking into the sands, disappearing at one's 
feet to reappear farther on, how strange they 
are, reflecting the mystery, perhaps, of the 
wonderful desert. Motmtain streams of the 
Sierra are virile, forceful personalities. He 
who loves them, yet stands a httle in awe of 
them. An Eastern brook is a winsome thing, 
a spirit of gladness, dancing and sparkling, 
full of laughter and glee. A Southern branch 
in the Coastal Plain is a subdued personaUty. 
How unlike would be the njnnphs that would 
choose to inhabit the various streams. As 
different perhaps as are the birds associated 
with them: in the Sierra and in the Rockies, 
the ouzel; in Mexico and Arizona the black 
phoebe and the canon- wren; in the South the 
Carolina wren and the woodcock. These are 
the nymphs of our modem streams, demanding 
of the modem mind far less imaginative force 
than did the classic n3anph of the antique 
mind; and yet a real bird is doubtless of more 
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charm than an imaginary spirit— but these 
are unromantic times. 

Whatever individual character a Southern 
branch may possess it owes to the salient 
features of the flora, such as the cane and the 
liana, rather than to the aspect of its imme- 
diate banks, which are often monotonous and 
somewhat canal-like. As a rule there are few 
rocks in its bed, which is of a uniform golden 
sand. The general aspect of the depression 
through which it flows, however, is pleasantly 
diversified and the word "branch" should 
apply to the whole, and not merely to the 
actual channel of the stream, for it is not a 
glen, a ravine, or a gorge, still less a gully, an 
arroyo, or a cafton. A branch then it must be, 
and this may be interpreted to mean a gentle 
and sylvan character suggestive of peace and 
of fragrant woods, but wholly remote from any 
idea of green pastures. The word "creek," 
as imderstood here, does not apply to a branch, 
for a creek is a deep sluggish waterway in the 
swamp, connecting lagoons, and navigable for 
motor-boats at high water. In the branch 
there are apparently no fish, but the creek 
contains a ntunber of species in considerable 
abtmdance, as well as alligators. A large 
creek might be called a river, and indeed, 
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Beech Creek in the swamp is twenty feet in 
depth and fifty to a hiindred feet in width. 

In beech woods, where the Milford Branch, 
winding and twisting, gently ripples over a 
more or less pebbly bed, are delectable spots 
to which I am drawn day after day. These 
are favourite comers in my out-door study. 
Little knolls are carpeted with beech leaves 
in wonderfully beautiful designs, and in the 
serviceable and altogether delightful colours of 
dead leaves, which commend themselves for 
interior decoration. Walls of dried grass, 
furniture of beech-bark hue, carpet of brown 
and russet leaves, with a ceiling of cerulean 
blue are all prepared for my use by the fairies; 
and these fairies are so much more profitable 
to deal with than upholsterers and painters and 
such dull and unsatisfactory persons. They 
work while I sleep; they never blimder; they 
never fail to complete their task. Silently 
they renew it from time to time, varying the 
designs, changing the shades, and working 
always with marvellous celerity. Their gen- 
ius, their taste, their adroitness, passeth all 
htunan efforts whatsoever, and the progress of 
their work seems to be imattended by the 
failures, imperfections, and vexations of human 
endeavours. 
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Around a knoll with its rare beechen carpet 
and its beautiful antiques — ^roots and trunks 
and boUes — ^the branch flows in sinuous fashion, 
its banks bordered by evergreen Pieris, laurel, 
and cane, and embellished with the smooth 
grey trunks and shining dark leaves of mag- 
nolias. Hickories and oaks are ornamented 
with the tropical design of the polypod; 
beech and holly trunks with various mosses, 
and embossed with parmilaceous lichens, 
like rare old medallions in exquisite grey-green 
and bluish-green tones. With the exception 
of the Southern polypod, the mosses and ferns 
appear to be very much the same species as are 
commonly f otmd in the average locality in the 
North. A. platyneuran and D. acrostichoides, 
being evergreen, are observed in the woods 
throughout the winter, while woodwardia is 
abtmdant in the light open swamps, unfolding 
its fronds about the middle of March. Of 
the common mosses it is to be remarked that, 
outside of the peculiar jimgle known as the 
Bay, sphagntans are comparatively rare. In 
that region alone are sphagntuns dominant 
and lichens as abtmdant as in a Northern 
swamp. A casual view reveals a dozen or 
fifteen genera of mosses along the branch, 
but the impression is gained that neither 
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mosses nor ferns axe as well represented in the 
Coastal Plain as in Northern woods. 

Under the beeches I sometimes light a few 
sticks and put the fr3dng-pan on the fire, and 
thus convert my study into a dining-room, 
furnished with equal taste by those wonderful 
workmen whom I have never seen but whose 
workmanship has been my delight. Day 
after day, communing with this stream, sitting 
under the beeches and listening to its soft 
voice, or following its devious course through 
the canes and imder the festooned lianas 
imtil it loses itself in the great swamp, as the 
Arizona streams are absorbed and disappear 
in the sands of the desert, the branch has come 
to flow through my very thoughts and the 
companionship it affords, far from being 
merely a poetical allusion or figure of speech, 
is something positive and real and to be cul- 
tivated. On clear days the leafless branches 
of white oaks and the glistening tops of pines 
seemed carved in the blue of a winter sky. 
The odour of fat pine btiming in my fire is as 
fragrant as incense, a fragrance that conveys 
subtle impressions of the South, as sandalwood 
is redolent of the Orient. Everywhere streams 
have one attribute in common — ^voice. They 
are of the immortal race of singers. The 
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btirden of their song is cosmical, a kind of 
world miisxc. This I can hear though I can- 
not yet hear the music of the sph^es. On 
such daj^ it appears that I have strayed upon 
Olympus and have the company of the great 
silent gods. K a man were to write truly of 
a stream his thought would be lyrical and 
imiversal; his page would reflect the sunshine; 
his words would read like the ripple of the 
waters. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SWAMP 

DIVIDING, subdividing, disappearing at 
last among the roots of the black-gum, 
the Milford Branch is absorbed in the Santee 
Swamp not far from the junction of the Wat- 
eree and the Congaree. This stream, pos- 
sessed of a sufficiently decided personality of 
its own as it winds through the Milford woods, 
singing softly tmder the lianas and magnolias, 
loses itself completely in the great grey swamp, 
and herein does the swamp reveal something 
of its character. In that sombre region not 
only the little streams, but man himself is 
easily swallowed and lost. 

Logging is of course going on in the swamp, 
as it is wherever trees grow, but it seems to 
make far less impression here than elsewhere. 
With the exception of the cypress, which repro- 
duces itself so slowly that an area once cut is 
exhausted for a generation or two to come, the 
growth of swamp timber is rapid. Such is the 
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vigour of Nature that signs of the desecrating 
influence of man are soon covered ; man cotmts 
for little in this silent wilderness amid the 
yellow waters. From Camden on the Wateree 
to the mouth of the Santee a belt of swamp 
fringe*? the rivers, and this cypress and gum 
swamp is, in all probability, equally character- 
istic of all Southern rivers throughout that 
portion of their length which lies in the 
Coastal Plain. If one were to designate by a 
word the character of the cypress swamp, that 
word is primeval. It does not suggest the past, 
it is the past, a certain phase of the ancient 
world, still existing with the survivors among 
its reptilian inhabitants. It is a region more 
allied to the jungle than to the woods, and in 
this wholly savage aspect lies its compelling 
charm. A tract of this morass, bordering for 
several miles the Wateree, is part of Milford, 
which has thus its own primeval wilderness, 
the haunt of bear and deer, of otter and wild- 
cat, through which we may paddle in otir 
primitive boats, or prowl like wild men if so 
inclined. 

Because of the silence and encompassing 
vastness and solitude, the swamp is a magnet 
which draws me from the fields and I find 
myself turning, during the winter months, to 
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this grey world with its lofty cx)lumns and 
sombre lagoons, and its yellow waters, rising 
or falling with incredible swiftness. In some 
areas the TUlandsia so completely drapes the 
trees as to practically shut out the sky; else- 
where it is entirely absent and magnificent 
timber stands on either bank of the winding 
creeks, 3delding superb forest vistas as one 
paddles mile after mile. Traversing the Mil- 
ford swamp and parallel with the Wateree, is 
Beech Creek, itself a considerable stream 
during the season of high water. Many 
small creeks, navigable for rowboats only 
dtiring high water, also intersect the swamp, 
such as Striped Creek and Boat Creek, flow- 
ing now through jimgles of cane, now between 
the grotesque and enormously extended bottle- 
shaped or pear-shaped trunks of cypress, 
again through the closely packed ranks of the 
gum trees. 

In these solitudes the defiance of the barred 
owl sotmds with passionate emphasis, as if 
the wild spirit of the swamp foimd voice for 
its savage exultation in the call of this bird. 
Whoo — ahlll Whoo — ah/If his barbaric cry rings 
out in the stillness, the last syllable descending 
the scale and reverberating like a bloodcurd- 
ling war-whoop in the wilderness. At other 
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times he utters a muffled questioning Who- 
Who- Who/ Whoo-Whool in five syllables; 
again a piercing scream. May he never be 
less wild or savage than he is now. Men have 
been known to shoot at owls and hawks merely 
because they are wild, as if they wished to 
reduce everything to their own tame level: 
as if, indeed, the defiance of the owl were not 
more exhilarating and heartening, and tough- 
ening to the moral fibre, than anything we are 
ever likely to hear in after-diimer speeches, 
or temperance meetings, or Fourth of July 
orations. This owl professes no ssonpathy for 
the ways of man. There he is, and you may 
like him or not as you please, for he will abate 
not a tittle of his independence and his scorn 
of you, while he goes about his own affairs. 

In the swamp I feel myself related to that 
which was before, and will live after, the 
institutions of this world; that which will 
create new swamps — ^new worlds — ^when these 
are gone. It is necessary to be absolutely 
alone if one is to experience the true sense of 
the wild. Nothing defeats this more readily 
than the presence of man. Leave your friends 
at home — Cleave yourself at home — ^if you wish 
to taste this rare flavour. Two are a crowd in 
the swamp. Even my guide is in the way, and 
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I myseif am vastly in my own way. It is 
impossible to leave myself enough out of it; 
my thoughts follow me about, an unwelcome 
throng, when I would be alone with the spirit 
of the wilderness. When I go to the swamp 
it is for the society it affords and no other — ^as 
musicians go to the opera to hear the music, 
not the talking. 

While there are otters and wildcats, bear 
and deer in the swamp, I see none but the 
deer and these only when high water drives 
them out to the edge. A bear and seven deer 
were shot lately in the swamp between Milf ord 
and Camden. It is commonly reported that 
both otters and wildcats are niunerous. Coons, 
'posstims, and foxes are equally so, and 
yet I hear little of these wild tenants. It ill 
becomes any man, however, to profess a know- 
ledge of wild animals in these days. They 
may have schools, for aught I know to the 
contrary, but there is still room for doubt. If 
they do, it is certain that some rugged virtues 
and a respect for facts are inculcated there. 
Doubtless they are also taught to shun 
publicity, an admirable lesson, and one they 
have learned so thoroughly that it has be- 
come next to impossible to see them. However 
these things may be, there is reason to believe 
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that they have a rudimentary speech and that 
their small brains serve them in much the 
same way that our somewhat larger brains 
serve us. As a result of the absence of snow, 
one is even less aware of the presence of 
animals than in Northern woods. The differ- 
ence is indeed great, for snow is the revealer. 
Hence we miss those interesting records, 
written night after night on the snow-covered 
ground, from which may be deduced so many 
facts of animal life and behaviour; a depriva- 
tion, however, for which the presence of birds 
amply compensates. 

In this swamp the wildest bird is the turkey, 
and the swamp harbours nothing else so valu- 
able. No bird is more typically and essen- 
tially of this cotmtry — ^American, as the bison 
is American, the wapiti, and the prongbuck. 
Therefore have I an abiding affection for this 
royal fowl as a part of our inheritance in this 
land. He is at home in the most secluded 
parts of the swamp and, keen as he is of sight 
and hearing, he is aware of the intruder when 
afar off and easily conceals himself in his 
native jxmgle. High water drives him with 
the deer to the border of the swamp, and the 
yoimg oats attract him to the fields in the early 
spring. It is the custom of the negroes to 
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bait the turkeys in the oatfields on the high- 
land bordering the swamp, where they are 
known to resort. This is done by merely 
placing an ear of com on a stick, within reach 
of the bird but out of reach of the hogs. 
Thither comes the turkey at times, though the 
crow may take the com long before he appears, 
and thither goes the black man to conceal 
himself in a blind at the edge of the field and 
await the splendid bird. 

Verily a wild turkey gobbler is an inspiring 
sight — even his track is worth going to see. 
A glimpse of a lion would not give a more 
agreeable flavour of the wild. There is at 
Milf ord a little clearing of irregular outUne 
and broken topography, entirely surrounded 
by pine woods and overlooking the swamp, 
to which one gains access by a steep slope on 
which the pine woods are of a primeval 
character. This little clearing is so enclosed 
as to be entirely concealed from view. Here, 
at rare intervals, I surprise the wild turkey 
and am renewed by that spectacle. I shall 
not soon forget my first view of him. Riding 
through the woods, with a mind on other things, 
I leistirely approached this field, which was 
then of a delicate green with the young oats 
just above the ground, when suddenly through 

zd 
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the trees I descried a solitary gobbler of im- 
mense size, not seventy yards away and slowly 
retreating towards the swamp. Instantly he 
broke into a run, to my surprise nmning 
with the speed of an ostrich, and I after him 
full gallop, tmtil he rose from the ground and 
sailed away over the pines and into the swamp. 
He appeared to experience difficulty in rising, 
but once in the air his flight was sustained and 
powerful and did not in the least suggest that 
of the bob-white or the grouse. This great 
gobbler must have weighed between thirty 
and forty pounds and was doubtless nearly 
four feet in length. His track in the sandy 
field suggested the footprint of some prehis- 
toric bird. 

The meat of the wild turkey is somewhat 
richer and more highly flavoured than that of 
the domestic bird. But the latter is quite 
good enough, and the wild txirkey should be 
regarded as altogether too valuable to be 
sacrificed for food. Birds like the woodcock, 
the wood-duck, the txu-key, and the upland 
plover should henceforth be regarded as game 
in a very restricted sense only; and as for the 
txirkey, if the true sportsman has gratified his 
ambition by once bagging that splendid bird, 
let him be satisfied. The wild turkey thence- 
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forth deserves immunity at his hands. It is 
not to be classed with rabbits and squirrels, 
but should rank with the wapiti and the prong- 
buck in the eyes of American htmters. 

Like the long-leaf pine, the C3^ress, being 
valuable and much sought after, has suffered 
greatly, and a good part of the original growth 
has been cut throughout the swamps. Many 
trees remain, however, which owe their con- 
tinued existence to their unsoundness and thus 
their defects stand them in stead. It is with 
the forest as with mankind — ^the good are 
taken. The development of the young cy- 
presses is exceedingly slow, while at the same 
time their vitality is somewhat remarkable. 
As an evidence of this, I took back with me 
last year a quantity of cypress logs, which I 
had had cut in this swamp, for the purpose of 
building a grape arbour. These posts were ten 
feet long and averaged eight inches at the small 
end and twelve inches at the butt. They were 
cut in April and shipped North in May, where 
they lay piled in my garden until the arbour 
was built in June. It was late in that month, 
after the arbour had been completed, that two 
of these posts put out leaf buds. Several of 
these buds expanded and grew out several 
inches from the post, remaining green for some 
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weeks and gradually shrivelling to fall off at 
length. Prof. Shaler recalls a similar instance, 
so that it is perhaps not unusual with this tree. 
C3^resses are enormously distended at the 
base, a peculiarity shared by the black gum 
and the water ash. In fact, many swamp trees 
are inclined to swollen bases. The C3^ress 
may be eight to twelve feet in diameter at the 
base, suddenly contracting like the neck of a 
bottle, while the diameter of the trunk above 
the swelling is no more than two or three feet. 
Its roots growing in water often develop pro- 
jections which rise vertically above the surface 
for a height of three feet or more. These 
''knees, " which occur in groups, together with 
the enlarged bases, give a weird aspect to 
that part of the swamp and make it appear in 
truth a hobgobUn world. In addition to 
this, the roots of many swamp trees have a 
tendency to arch, forming flying buttresses to 
the trunk. As swamp soils are deficient in 
oxygen it is assimied that the knees of the 
cypress are for the purpose of supplying oxygen 
to the roots, and that swoUen bases and arched 
roots are also in some degree aerating struc- 
tures. There can be little doubt that the 
latter serve primarily to give the tree a firm 
support in the mud. Bates speaks of similar 
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conditions in the forests of Brazil, and it 
appears to prevail in tropical forests when 
trees are crowded in wet soil. Over large 
areas of the swamp, particularly where the 
growth is of gum, the trees are straight and 
without branches for a considerable distance 
from the groimd. Crowded trunks, ntunerous 
lianas, and jxmgles of cane enhance the some- 
what tropical effect, but one of the chief 
characteristics of tropical forests — ^the abun- 
dance of epiphytes and parasites completely 
covering the branches — ^is lacking; and as for 
palms, there is only the low palmetto which 
grows with the cane on the higher ridges. 

Along the shores of the larger creeks, such 
as Beech Creek and Little River, trees develop 
more individuality and the forest is here of a 
stately character. Splendid water oaks droop 
over the stream and inmiense sweet gums 
tower above the yellow waters. Scattered 
among them are some large sycamores, and 
these trees appear, in course of time, to lose 
entirely the outermost flaky bark and are left 
standing naked and almost as white as marble, 
so that their trunks fairly gleam in the grey 
swamp. 

For some miles a narrow strip, known as 
the Sand Ridge, traverses the interior of the 
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swamp — an Ararat when the floods come« On 
this ridge is a good growth of pine, a virgin 
forest with no underbrush but the small cane 
and occasional palmettos, bordered by water 
oaks and hollies — a region frequented in its 
wilder parts by the deer and the turkey. 
When the water is low I ride to the Sand Ridge, 
which is reached only after some floimdering 
in the mud, leaping of ditches, and much per- 
suasion, for the swamp is not to the liking of 
a nervous horse. Once on the Ridge, one can 
follow it for some distance. During high 
water, however, it is completely cut off from 
the nminland, and, embarking at Big Lake 
in a little flat-bottomed boat, I have an tmob- 
structed view from the bow while my black 
guide, who knows the swamp like a wild ani- 
mal, silently paddles as we glide through the 
sluggish waters of the inundated forest: 
voyages of exploration, rich, at least in impres- 
sions of the wilderness. 

A strange region, the great swamp becomes 
all the more mj^terious during the fireshets. 
Silently and irresistibly the water rises hour 
by hour — ^three and even six feet in a day. 
One can watch it creeping up the grotesque 
trunks of the cypress and submerging the hob- 
goblin knees; welling up as if from the ground 
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and covering trunks, logs, roads, while the 
great trees seem to be sinking little by little 
till their swollen bases, their bottle-shaped 
trunks, have disappeared from view beneath 
the rising flood. There is something eerie 
about this yellow water which now pervades 
the swamp like a living presence, appearing 
mysteriously and dominating all, presently to 
slip away again as noiselessly as it came. No 
one knows whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
The springs of action are far away in the hills 
and the river rises and falls without reference 
to conditions in this vicinity. Rain falls or 
snow melts in the Blue Ridge and presently, 
here in the Coastal Plain, a vast lagoon appears 
in the cypress swamp, which is transformed 
as if by magic, and seems invested with greater 
aloofness, revealing in a new light its primor- 
dial character. The river which is the cause 
of the transformation, the yellow river, which 
is in fact the life of the swamp, is, when con- 
fined to its normal channel, not a very con- 
spicuous feature. So austere and compelling 
is the personality of the swamp that the river, 
far from dominating, is merely an element, and 
one is impressed with the swamp alone. 

Steamboats ascend the Santee and thence 
up the Congaree to Coltunbia, passing through 
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a wilderness which appears much as it did to 
the Indians who once paddled upon these 
waters, alarming flocks of wood-ducks resting 
in the lagoons, and hearing the loud tattoo of 
the pileated woodpecker. These boats make 
little or no impression in the solitude, such 
is its capacity to absorb all that enter it. Man 
and boat, branch and river are alike lost in 
this ancient wilderness where, travel as you 
may, you never appear to arrive anjrwhere. 

Without question the conditions of the Coal 
Age are simulated in the cypress swamps of the 
South, where water stands on the groimd dur- 
ing part of the year, and the acctmaulation of 
organic matter tmder a hot sun is very great. 
Though the flora and fauna have undergone 
so radical a change since that early day, the 
swamp is still the natural habitat of the rep- 
tiles: a relic of the past still living in a world 
that has evolved far beyond them. That evo- 
lution has not been more in ph3rsical structure 
than in mental capacity, and the continued 
existence of the reptile and the savage affords 
an actual standard of comparison in animal 
and in htunan development. 

Of the saurians, the alligator alone is left 
in this region, extending along the Coastal 
Plain to southern North Carolina, while the 
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crocodile does not range north of Lake Worth. 
Apparently the alligator is not very sensitive 
to cold, though he does hibernate in this 
latitude, making his appearance early in 
April. I heard of one twelve feet in length 
killed in the Milf ord swamp in October, and 
saw lately the skeleton of another that was 
shot in December. There must be somewhere 
a point where alligators begin to acquire the 
habit of hibernating. South of that neutral 
zone they do not retire to the mud, while 
north of it they do. Those immediately north 
of it sleep for a very brief time only, merely 
taking a nap, for reasons quite unaccountable 
to themselves or their neighbours on the other 
side who do not have the drowsy habit. As 
we go north the hibernating period increases, 
readiing its maximtun at the northern limit 
of the range. This, at least, we may infer to 
be the case, and the problem is not without 
interest and rather a droll one. Alligators 
are said by the negroes to be abundant in 
Beech Creek. They do not begin to bellow 
till sometime in April, when they awake the 
echoes with their savage spring song. 

The first moccasin appeared this year on the 
twelfth of March, a week earlier than last 
year. With the advent of this reptile the 
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attraction of the swamp begins to wane some- 
what, and by the time summer is here, it is 
given over to the lower orders and is a place 
to be avoided. None of the poisonous ser- 
pents are much in evidence during March and 
April; only the more enterprising among them 
make their appearance, while the majority 
await the torrid heat so congenial to their 
race. Of poisonous snakes there are six in 
this area: the diamond-back, pigmy, and tim- 
ber rattlesnakes, the water moccasin, copper- 
head, and coral snake. According to Ditmars, 
all others, including so called "adders," are 
harmless. They may be harmless to the flesh 
but they are injurious to the feelings of those 
who share the racial aversion to the serpent. 
Negroes of whom I have inquired do not 
appear to have heard of the coral snake. 
This serpent is said to bite, after the manner 
of the cobras, to which family it belongs, and 
not to strike as do the moccasin and rattle- 
snake. 

What absurdities are entertained about 
snakes by those who regard the Sunday paper 
seriously. One is told that snakes sting; 
that they swallow their yoimg to protect 
them; that they revolve like hoops. So they 
do for reporters, but never for naturalists. 
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Some serpents, like the moccasin, are cannibal- 
istic and have been seen swallowing small 
snakes; others produce their yoimg alive and 
have been cut open and the yotmg taken from 
them — not from their stomachs however. 
These two facts have been blended in one and 
the result indicates the way in which popular 
natural history, like mythology, is evolved. 
It is supposed that snakes charm birds. This 
is within the boimds of possibility, but I have 
never been a witness of the alleged hypnotism, 
and venture to say that many who believe 
in it would, at the same time, deny to the 
serpent the possession of the kind of a mind 
that such power of suggestion implies. Among 
some species of birds it is a common practice 
for the female to assume an injury, flutter upon 
the groimd, and trail the wings, to attract the 
attrition of an intruder, and by gradually 
receding, lure the enemy away from the nest. 
It is a bit of excellent acting which is often 
witnessed, and doubtless often performed 
before the stony eyes of the serpent, the arch- 
enemy of the bird. How easy to assume that 
the bird is then "charmed" by the snake. 
Yet it is possible that the fear induced by the 
hideous presence may at times inhibit the 
action of the motor centres and induce a 
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temporary weakness and even paralysis: for 
it is not reasonable to suppose that fear, which 
has such marked and sinister effect upon the 
mind and the nervous system of man, should 
not have a somewhat similar influence upon 
animals. 

Of various lizards which inhabit this re- 
gion, only one attracts attention in winter, 
the American chameleon, Anolis Carolinensis. 
This gentle and rather attractive little creature, 
which bears no resemblance to the true 
chameleon of Africa, does not appear to 
hibernate and may be foimd in sunny places 
at all times, though not abundant anywhere. 
On the eighteenth of January I saw one whose 
skin was half moulted. They are usually to 
be fotmd in the dry leaves and are of a dull 
brown hue. One taken in January from 
a wistaria vine on the house was of an exquisite 
shade of green. Left over night on some white 
cotton in a box, it was of the usual dull brown 
hue in the morning. Of their colour changes 
Ditmars saj^: 

Changes of colour are produced by light, tempera- 
ture, and mental conditions. During the brightest 
hours of sunshine the lizards are usually sombre brown, 
but two males spying one another undergo a rapid 
change. They nod their heads violently, and each 
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distends the throat "fan/' which shines a bright pink 
in the sunlight. Approaching nearer in dancing fash- 
ion, the head-nodding is repeated. Again the dewlap 
of each pugnacious little creature flashes brilliantly. 
Meanwhile the lizards have taken on a shade of ashy 
grey. Then there comes the rush and combat to 
determine the supremacy of that particular fence rail. 
Like miniature squirrels the reptiles dart from one side 
of the runway to the other, when a scampering tailless 
individual, faded to aduU yellow, indicates the defeated 
one. A few second later the victor struts into view 
clad in vivid green. But a few moments' basking 
transforms the beautiful creature into a dull brown 
lizard, alert for flies and gnats. 

Speaking of colotir changes in general he 
says further: 

Decided, though involuntary changes of the body 
hues may be observed among several of the families. 
The process is influenced by light, temperature, excite- 
ment, and the health of the individual. It is a mistake 
to imagine the colour changes to be strictly in line of 
protection to the lizard in immediately conforming 
to the colours of surfaces on which the animal rests. A 
specimen capable of exhibiting all phases of colouration 
between a dull brown to an emerald green may for 
some time rest upon a dark tree trunk and be clad in a 
suit of conspicuous steel grey; from this hue it may 
transform into a vivid green; a few minutes later it 
may jump among the leaves and shrubbery, where it 
takes on an almost blackish hue. 
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Colour changes are common among frogs 
as well, and appear to be due to several causes 
whose action is inexplicable. Mary C. Dicker- 
son has much of interest to say on this subject 
from observations of captive species. Dark- 
ness or cold, it seems, usually results in a 
dark hue of the skin; bright light has the 
opposite effect. Again, toads in a dry place 
are light in colour; moisture darkens the skin. 

The change from light to dark, and vice versa, may 
take place in as short a period as ten minutes. Again, 
the time necessary is habitually a half hour or more, 
as is the case with Hyla versicolor and Hyla gratiosa. 
The rapidity varies with the species; but this further 
fact is always true, that in all species colour-changes 
are likely to take place more rapidly during the season 
of greatest activity (the breeding season) and at a 
time when the creatures are abundantly fed. During 
great scarcity of food, when the vitality is reduced, the 
frog assumes a light colour, and retains such even 
under strong coimteracting influences. 

Almost any Hyla may take on some given colour, 
usually a medium shade, and retain it for months 
without any change during bright days and dull, 
when warm or cold, wet or dry. This is true also 
of various species of Rana. . . . Again, frogs and 
tree-frogs sometimes surprise one by becoming their 
lightest when kept in complete darkness and when all 
conditions would seem to point toward their taking on 
their dark dress. This is noticeably true of Hyla 
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Pickeringii and Hyla cinerea. Again, some species of 
tree-frogs, Hyla squirdla in particular, will change back 
and forth again very rapidly for hours at a time when 
the conditions remain the same. There are probably 
internal factors to be taken into account, factors that 
have to do not only with the physiological condition, 
but also concern the primitive sensations and emotions 
of the frog. 

But who can read the mind of a frog? 

As to the mechanical aspect of these colour- 
changes, whether under the direction of the 
will or purely automatic, the same observer 
says: 

A frog that possesses a layer of black pigment ceUs 
under the epidermis will, as indicated, change from 
light to dark, but if there are no other pigments or 
other structures, the shades passed through will be 
dull browns and greys. If yellow pigment is possessed 
also, the changes will be &om black through bright 
browns to yellowish shades. Green colour is not pro- 
duced directly by a pigment, but as the result of black 
and yellow pigments and a structure, namely, the 
so-called interference layer. 

A number of toads and frogs are peculiar 
to the Austroriparian area in which Milford 
lies. Batrachians, far from being sinister, 
like the reptiles, are gentle and innocent beings, 
and the songs of this primitive race are the 
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true folk-songs of the swamp. Each species 
has a typical song and its peculiar pitch and 
timbre, but these are so diflScult to identify 
that I am as yet but little versed in this andent 
folk-lore. At intervals throughout the winter 
is heard the note of Pickering's hyla, which 
begins to sing in full chorus late in January, 
the multitude of voices suggesting the jingle 
of sleighbells. At the beginning of February 
the leopard-frog is heard for the first time, a 
low-pitched conversational voice, sometimes 
suggesting a snore and again rising to a vibrant 
croak or throaty rattle. Now and then I hear 
them apparently talking together in soft 
guttural accents, and in so low a tone as to be 
audible only to a very attentive ear. Picker- 
ing's hyla appears with the alder catkins, the 
leopard-frog with the red maple. 

Early in February I hear in the night a 
ghostly tremulous soimd as of a very soft- 
toned electric bell, or as if a downy woodpecker 
were drumming gently on a glass globe. This 
I suspect to be the song of the nocturnal 
narrow-mouthed toad but have been unable 
to identify the singer. At this season the 
swamp tree-frogs are in full chorus. The 
song of this species is a musical rattle, some- 
times slow and again uttered rapidly, now a 
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single note and again a chorus. They sing 
throughout the day and the song is rather 
soft and soothing in the distance, but loud 
enough when heard nearby. The note of the 
green tree-frog I do not often hear but am 
sometimes able to detect and isolate it from 
the ringing chorus of Pickering's hyla, when 
it resolves itself into a sound like a sweet- 
toned cow-bell in the distance. Later in the 
season comes the chorus of the little cricket- 
frogs, whose song has a dry pebbly character, as 
when two pebbles are struck rapidly together. 
In April a strange sotmd fills the air, the 
shrilling of toads, a sweet high-pitched song 
which has to my ear something of a cosmic 
and portentous character. Prom all over the 
land the toads, which are wont to be so silent, 
gather for this annual song festival — a legion, 
an incredible host of toads. In the Adiron- 
dacks this song festival takes place in June. 
Here, in addition to the American toad, we 
have the Southern toad, the oak-toad, and sev- 
eral other species, it may be. At Milf ord I have 
not recognised the voice of the spade-foot 
toad, which is described as a hoarse roar, nor 
that of Powler's toad. Neither have I heard 
the K — t — ungl of the green frog, one of the 
early singers. The note of the common tree- 
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frog, like that of the bullfrog, is a song of 
summer, and these are associated in my mind 
with Pine Bank and not at all with Milford. 

Nothing could better accord with the spirit 
of the great swamp and of the yellow river 
than these primitive songs of a primitive race. 
The little singers are themselves shy and 
elusive, not liking to be seen by alien eyes, and 
beset by many enemies in a cruel world. 
Keen of hearing, sensitive to their environ- 
ment which they closely simulate, the timid 
inoffensive creatures melt into their surround- 
ings and are next to invisible in their haunts. 
Only their songs betray them. Pickering's 
hyla is a voice merely, and such to me is the 
green tree-frog — a little bell in the woods, rung 
by ghostly hands; while Hyla squirreUa and 
Hyla femoralis are names merely, without 
significance, but could I once identify their 
songs the singers would thenceforth exist for 
me. How elusive are they all — even those 
that are familiar! To-day they are singing; 
to-morrow, it may be, silence will prevail, as 
if the little musicians had departed every one, 
like a travelling orchestra. 

As for the fish, invisible in the turbid waters, 
they play no part in our impressions and 
experience of the swamp, though much sought 
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after by the negroes and poor whites who roam 
this wilderness, fishing and himting like abori- 
gines, and depending upon it in the winter for a 
regular supply of food — ^turkeys, wood ducks, 
'possums, coons, and various fish. It appears 
that neither shad nor herring ascend the river 
to this point. The waters of the swamp con- 
tain a ntmiber of fish, the most esteemed being 
the "trout," — ^in reality the large-mouthed 
bass, — ^the bream, and the "goggle-eye" or 
warmouth. In addition to these there are 
the perch, the "jackfish," "silver fish," "red- 
finned trout," mudfish, catfish, sucker, and 
carp. During high water they are no longer 
confined to Big Lake and the various creeks 
but swim about through the inundated forest. 
Inasmuch as some of these fish, however it 
may be with the others, were not designed to 
inhabit muddy waters only, and considering 
further that the waters of these creeks and 
lagoons are always turbid, so that the fish 
are ever invisible in the medium in which they 
live, it is pertinent to inquire if such fish have 
been modified in respect to their "obliterative 
shading," which has become useless to them. 
Those I have seen do not appear to be differ- 
ently shaded from fish living in clear water, 
but this is a matter on which only a long series 
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of careful observations would justify one in 
coming to a conclusion. 

Into the great swamp I dip from time to 
time as into a stream that renews the abori- 
ginal man in me. This man will never fully 
regain his ancestral vigour and it is better so, 
seeing that we now walk erect and are in- 
spired to look up and not down, and to press 
forward. A strange beauty hatmts the cypress 
swamp, a beauty not of otu- world but of a 
semi-aquatic, primordial world, weird and 
sombre. Owing to the sharp bends of the 
river, I see the sun for the greater part of the 
day behind the swamp, where it sets with a 
veritable splendour of purple and dull gold as 
of rare old lacquer. The endless array of 
coltimnar trunks, the maze of bare branches 
criss-crossing against the sky, the scarlet 
winter-berries and the grey Tillandsia above 
the yellow waters, and in the backgroxmd, 
the dull gold of that old lacquer sunset — it is 
this, not less than the silence and the remote- 
ness, that lures me on winter days to enter and 
to lose mjrself in this dim stately region. 
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CHAPTER XV 

BROOM SEDGE 

NO two aspects of nattire cotild afford a 
greater contrast than do the cypress 
swamp and the sedge, one a silent and shad- 
owy region, the other all light and colour, 
gleaming like the saffron desert under a deep 
blue sky. Clearings are often several miles 
across, intersected sometimes by branches and 
by areas of pine timber, through which glimpses 
may be had of other clearings in the distance. 
Some of this land is planted in cotton, some 
in com and oats, and a very considerable area 
of the poorest has reverted to Nature and 
is covered with a dense growth of the grass 
known as broom sedge, Andropogon Virgin- 
ictis, and others of that genus, throughout 
which are scattered cltmips of the tall and 
plimie-like Eupatorium. 

Here and there in the fields of broom sedge 
are small colonies of loblolly or of long-leaf 
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seedling pines, and these groves have an open, 
park-like aspect, suggesting the manner of 
growth and the peculiar charm of Western 
forests. Such little groves exercise a sort of 
enchantment, so beautiful are the individual 
trees, and, once I ride into a grove, I am con- 
strained to wander in and out until by an 
ejffort I throw off the spell. 

It is a wonderful thing, this clump of exquisite 
diminutive trees, all grace and dignity, per- 
vaded by its seductive piny fragrance. One 
sees it from afar, rising from the orange- 
coloured sedge and glistening in the winter 
sunshine, and it lures him from the sandy road. 
The tendency of seedling pines to colonise in 
the broom sedge is a fixed habit in the Coastal 
Plain. Pine seeds are of course carried by the 
wind and, while they doubtless are sown in 
other places by the invisible sower, they sprout 
and msitwce in the sedge, rather than else- 
where, simply because the conditions are here 
more favourable, since they are tmable to with- 
stand the aggressive competition of hardwoods. 
Reforesting goes on much more readily than 
at the North. Nature has a more generous 
hand. Trees are more prolific, more tenacious 
of life, more rapid of growth, as well, and when 
a clearing is abandoned Nature soon sows it 
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with broom sedge and later starts a thriving 
colony of pines. 

In winter the colotir of the dry sedge is an 
orange yellow inclining to red. It is a warm 
tone, very agreeable to an eye accustomed to 
desert hues, and a large area of sedge thus 
gives a splendid mass of colour, set off by the 
dark green wall of pines which surrounds the 
fields, and by the blue of the sky. The East is 
a green world compared with the South- West, 
devoid of that intense and all-pervading colour 
characteristic of the arid portions of the 
continent. In Mexico and in the South-West 
the eye acquires a veritable thirst for colour, 
which is seldom satisfied in the Eastern States, 
and hence the delight of the sedge to a thirsty 
eye. At simset the grass may take on an even 
more ruddy hue, while the scattered pines are 
bathed in a roseate afterglow and the white 
sand of the roads reflects the luminous colour 
with which, for a brief moment, the atmo- 
sphere appears saturated. The inflorescence 
of Andropogon is characterised by numerous 
silky hairs, so that in looking across a field, 
towards the sun, the myriad spikes of the 
grass shine or glisten like spim glass. 

Around the edges of abandoned clearings the 
Chickasaw plum often forms dense thickets, 
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colonising here as do the pines in the fields. 
It happens, about the middle of February, 
that the wintry twigs of the plum array them- 
selves in their mjrriad delicate blossoms, and 
at the same time bees appear and fill the air 
with pleasant music in the vicinity of flower- 
ing shrubs. Nothing could be more natural 
surely, but I have not yet come to regard it as 
a commonplace affair, nor have I read of any- 
thing in history that seems at all wonderful 
in comparison to this — that out of the invisible, 
bees and plum blossoms should appear to- 
gether. When it fails to impress and no longer 
seems beautiful, I shall know for a very truth 
that I am really dead, in spite of anything that 
can be said to the contrary. 

Now, to a ghost, the sedge may appear to be 
only abandoned fields, something useless and 
without beauty, but the living shall behold 
a splendour in the grass. Among the pines and 
in the sedge grows the Erianthus^ a more 
stately grass than Andropogan, sending up 
tall wand-like stems, six or eight feet in height, 
from scattered clumps of basal leaves, and this 
grass, so common, so poor a thing, is one of 
the most beautiful of natural objects, rich 
in colour and of rare design. But one must 
study it and give attention to it, as to a work 
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of art, if he would gain a true sense of its 
individuality and charm. A climip of this 
grass would not sell for as much as some 
paintings, doubtless because the Master made 
so many copies. In the sedge grow also the 
great pltmaes of the Eupaiorium, and around 
the edges, the tumbleweed, a species of Pani- 
cum or witch-grass, so designed that it breaks 
in sections and tumbles about before the wind 
and is piled up in drifts under the pines. This 
queer grass travels over the ground, sowing 
its seed by the wayside, where some falls on 
good ground and brings forth an hundredfold 
while the rest is choked among tares; but to 
see it moving along with such celerity, one 
can almost believe it is aware what it is about 
and bent on accomplishing its task. 

Fields of broom sedge with their little 
colonies of pine, and the scrub oak or "black- 
jack" lands that skirt the clearings, are the 
natural habitat of the bob-white. Dogs point- 
ing in the orange-coloured sedge, the gimner 
stalking through the grass, the group of saddle 
horses under the trees, is the most character- 
istic picture of this Southern coimtry that could 
be drawn, and the best quail shooting yields 
nothing better than this picture itself. Quail 
feed on cow-peas, among other things, arotmd 
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the abandoned fields which they frequent for 
that purpose. I say among other things, for 
they are said to eat the seeds of one hundred 
and twenty-nine species of weeds and have a 
varied insect diet as well. Coveys are seen 
year after year at Milford at the same place, 
their permanent address as it were, and those 
near the house are left unmolested pensioners 
whom we regard with affection. The whir of 
their wings is an agreeable wild music to the 
ear, a sweet low htim in the distance, which 
would be sadly missed were it to cease, as it 
has ceased over so great a part of the Northern 
States. 

They are a precocious family and, had it not 
been for an army of gunners and pothunters, 
would easily have held their own. The little 
bob- whites heed the warning call of the mother 
as soon as they break the shell. How short is 
their apprenticeship in life compared with our 
own, which is to a nobler calling, but alas, none 
live to profit by it here. The little birds 
become bob-whites, but we manikins never 
become men. Concealment is a main factor 
in their simple lives. They think as much of 
escaping attrition as we do of attracting it, 
and would be quite as successful were it not 
for the nose of the dog, a highly sensitive 
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instrument, which records the presence of the 
unseen bird in the brain of the setter, and 
immediately sets his tail as a signal to the eye 
of the gunner. The tail is a kind of semaphore, 
worked by a remarkably efficient nervous 
mechanism, and set in motion by air waves 
impinging upon the nose. If I have a dog with 
me I can always find several coveys during the 
course of a ride, and the sedge may even seem 
populous with bob-whites; but leave the dog 
behind and the birds squat in the grass, watch- 
ing the intruder with bright eyes, but practi- 
cally invisible themselves. As they rest on 
the ground in a close circle, tails in, they will 
sometimes not rise until the horse is nearly 
upon them, when the little circle will seem to 
explode under the animal's nose, the birds 
flying each one straight out from the position it 
occupied in the ring. As food, the bob-white 
is overrated; its flesh does not compare with 
that of the woodcock, or even the dove, and 
is inferior to a tender young broiler. But the 
value of the birds in the field cannot be over- 
estimated. These agreeable palate sensations 
must be regarded as lower in the scale than 
those of eye and ear, which may give rise to 
imagery of a more profitable character. He is 
a poor sportsman who himts for a carcass 
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only — a mere pothunter who mars the fields 
by his alien presence. Rather is he a true 
Nimrod who hunts for that in the woods and 
fields wherewith to stimulate his faculties, and 
shoots some game with the eye. 

Brcx)m sedge, like the cypress swamp, yields 
impressions distinct from other associations of 
plants in this country, and is one of the fea- 
tures of our continental garden which I cherish 
as I do the shadowy ranges and the opal 
desert. Without exception, the clearings, 
fields and all, are unfenced. Indeed, fences 
are practically unknown in this part of South 
Carolina. He who rides is free to go where 
he will, and what rider could ask more? At 
Milford the natural state of man is on horse- 
back, as in the swamp he becomes semi-aquatic 
like the frogs. The saddle is the most com- 
fortable chair devised for his use, and the only 
one in which a horseman will care to spend 
his days. He lives in the saddle; that is to 
say, he is fully alive. Some part of me which 
would seem, by reason of the weakness of the 
flesh or the burden of life, to already lean 
towards decay, is daily renewed by the tonic 
of the saddle and the stimulus of the sedge. 
The odour of the pines, the light on the sedge, 
the song of the cardinal, make all common 
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stimulants seem cheap and vtdgar. These 
things awake in the mind a premonition of 
man's true estate. Give me a good horse and 
this corruptible puts on incorruption. 

Man requires space, that his eye may roam 
abroad and meet no interference. He needs 
a comer to himself in the garden — a desert 
range or a black-gum swamp — ^in which to 
stroll now and then and cultivate his thoughts 
and redeem himself. It is, after all, an exalted 
part he was destined to play, since, however 
poor his attempt, he alone is capable of inter- 
preting or even chronicling Nature; he alone 
is capable of reflection. If it seems good to 
me to paddle in the solitude of the swamp and 
to gallop over the sedge, it is not alone for the 
sense of freedom; it is not merely for the wild 
flavotir of life in the open; but because I am 
then attending to my business as interpreter, 
and obeying that impulse which bids me, hence- 
forth for evermore, seek the meaning of the 
riddle of life and of man's relation to what he 
has called Nature. In another thousand years 
I hope to have something very definite to 
report on the subject. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CLEARING THE WILDERNESS 

NATURE seems here to possess a sava^ 
vigour which she lacks in the Northern 
States. A season's grovTth of new wood as 
measured by the width of the ring is, I believe, 
with most trees in excess of the average annual 
growth of wood in the North. Abandoned 
clearings revert rapidly and become fields of 
sedge, wild and beautiftd. The forest, like the 
jungle, forever encroaches and must be re- 
pelled with constant vigilance. At Milford 
there are tracts of pine woods of large short-leaf 
pine, fully two feet through at the base, to all 
appearances quite primitive woods though of 
second grovTth, yet among the pines the fur- 
rows of an ancient field are still visible; and 
Uncle Pete, who at the age of one himdred and 
five years has just moved from this vicinity, to 
start life again in a new coimtry a few miles 
distant from the Sand Hills, remembers very 
well when there were ploughed fields here. 
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That was not long ago in his sight. An oak 
which was felled this winter showed one hun- 
dred and ten rings, but Uncle Pete with one 
himdred and five rings bravely pulls up his roots 
and plants himself anew. A road through 
the Milford woods, completed last April, was 
in November — ^no work having been done on 
it this summer — so grown with sprouts in some 
places and weeds in others, while the brush 
had so encroached from both sides, that it had 
the aspect of an abandoned wood road. Yet 
that was merely Nattu^'s savage effort of one 
summer. This virility and buoyant health 
of the woods is peculiarly agreeable to one 
who has any sympathy with the wild. 

Scattered clearings in this part of the South 
Carolina wilderness are cultivated by a primi- 
tive black people, tenants of little farms for 
the most part, which they lease at a very small 
annual rental from the white owners of large 
tracts, who live either in nearby towns, or 
in some cases, as remote as Charleston or 
Coltmibia, and who perhaps see the land only 
at infrequent intervals. One large clearing 
may have a nimiber of tenants whose fields, 
however, are not separated by any visible 
barrier, while their cabins are inconspicuous 
in the landscape tmtil the peach, which is 
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invariably planted about them, is in bloom, 
when suddenly they are transfigured and as- 
sume, an ephemeral and exquisite charm. 
Other fields are owned by the negroes them- 
selves; while on the rich lands below the Sand 
Hills, large plantations are still worked by their 
white proprietors, the land in one instance 
having never passed out of the possession of 
the family who received it as a grant from 
the Crown. 

Of the "poor whites" we have a few in the 
immediate vicinity — a strange order of beings» 
inferior to the negro and so regarded by the 
negro himself, to whom they are known always 
as "greynecks," a curious term whose origin 
I am unable to ascertain. Some distance from 
here is a small district which is the abode of 
clay-eaters — people who so love the good brown 
earth that they are impelled to devour it, 
surely a proof of affection in a simple mind. 
Clay-eating, as practised by the tribes on the 
Orinoco, is perhaps a means of alleviating the 
pangs of hunger, but with the poor whites it 
is believed to be simply a morbid habit, 
indulged more or less surreptitiously. The 
clay-eater is likewise a snuff-taker and the 
sntiff is used in the most inelegant fashion. 
How earthy must be his thoughts who has the 
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smell of earth in his nostrils, the taste of earth 
in his mouth. This dirt-eating man does not 
live far from the dtist from which he sprang, 
and to which he is speedily returning by a 
process of absorption. 

The negro loves cotton and cotton he plants. 
It is the tie that binds to the earth this primi- 
tive being in a still primitive land. Why 
should he practise rotation of crops, or lay up 
for himself where moth and rust corrupt, or 
where they do not? The dark race is allied 
to the grasshopper, the Caucasian to the ant; 
the psychology of one is orthopterous, of the 
other hymenopterous. A negro does not even 
lay up wood; his wood-pile is the forest to 
which he daily resorts, axe in hand, and from 
a standing dead pine hacks off enough ''light 
wood" for the day's fire and the evening light. 
Stretched on the floor in front of the fire he 
reads by the light of these fat pine slivers and 
chips. His ' * poor white ' ' neighbour, the day- 
eating man, is not able to read, and so still 
walks in darkness though the light of the pine 
shines in his eyes. I can no more fathom his 
state of mind who has never learned to read, 
than I can surmise the thoughts of the blind, 
— ^ai:id yet how many know how to read ? How 
many can truly be said to see, for that matter? 
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Lamps and candles are practically unknown 
to this dweller in the wilderness and Nature 
has provided him light and heat in the long-leaf 
pine, and made it so easy for him, that he who 
is greatly in need of a moral stimulus to effort, 
has received, instead, a sedative. 

Sometime in January he begins to clear his 
fields and to repel the encroaching forest. 
Sprouts are cut from the stumps and saplings 
are laid low. Perhaps he reclaims an acre or 
two by girdling the trees, if they are pine, or, 
if it is blackjack land, by cutting the brush 
and piling it high. Superb long-leaf pines are 
mutilated with savage wantonness. For, to 
a primitive man, a tree is merely a trouble- 
some object which stands in the way of his 
plough. Throughout the fields still stand the 
grey ghosts of noble trees that were girdled 
before Milford was built. Soon the brush is 
burning and old stumps are blazing in the 
fields. Fire is the handmaiden of this primi- 
tive man, and by the fires — ^not of to-day but 
of many years — ^he clears the land and hopes to 
subdue it at last. Every spring he ignites 
these stumps and logs in his field, to smoulder 
till the rain quenches the fire, and each year 
they are thus brought nearer the dust. Thou- 
sands of cords of wood are annually destroyed. 
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Standing trees are set afire, logs are piled 
together and ignited; the forest blazes. The 
waste is appalling. While firewood brings 
eighteen doUars a cord in New York, this 
black child values it no more than do the 
'possums in the gum trees, and has no more 
thought of the morrow. While Geoi^gia pine 
is worth perhaps sixty dollars a thousand in the 
city, he sells the standing tree to the itinerant 
sawmill for a dollar, or girdles it with his axe. 
He still looks upon the mimificence of Nature 
with the eye of tropical Africa and not that 
of recently conservative America. If a tree 
falls across his road, he does not remove it 
but drives around it, and in time a new road is 
fonned. Where the branches extend into the 
road he does not cut them, and they are left 
to abrade themselves against his hat and coat 
and the spokes of the wheel, as year after year 
he drives by, automatically dodging his head 
to escape them. If there is a rut in the road, 
he does not repair it but btimps through it in 
his waggon until it has become impassable. 

In early February he is ploughing among the 
sttmips, while the red-cockaded woodpecker 
calls from the pines and the warble of blue- 
birds descends to the ear from the gaunt grey 
trunks in the fields. Trudging over the rough 
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groiind after his patient mule, he pulls his 
plough violently over the roots and swings it 
arotmd the blackened stumps. In many 
places the ground is merely scratched. Later, 
he brings pine needles, and his children scatter 
them by way of fertiliser in these scratches on 
the surface. In this rude way does he woo 
the earth, and the earth makes him a return 
in proportion to his effort. On cotton land 
women and children precede the plough, 
rhythmically swinging sticks from side to side 
as they walk between the old rows, thus beat- 
ing down the cotton stalks of the previous 
year. The seed is not planted until the fif- 
teenth of April. Even in January the winter 
oats lend a decided but delicate green to some 
fields, and in these oatfields cattle may be 
seen peacefully grazing. There are no fences 
to keep them out, while the tradition is that 
until the first of March it is good for the crop. 
Smoke from burning stumps throughout the 
land imparts to the atmosphere an Indian 
stmmier effect. Negroes moving across the 
fields, swinging their sticks or following the 
plough, or later sowing com, have the inde- 
finable charm of the picturesque. Afar off in 
the opalescent haze they seem like dream 
picttu^. Toward sunset they become still 
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more dreamlike, silently moving amid the 
gaxmt dead pines, while the btiming stumps 
leap into flame in the dusk. 

From the clearings in the wilderness the 
smoke of sacrifice ascends on every hand. 
The altars of the land are smoking. What a 
sacrifice — ^this immolation of the Southern 
pines! To what strange gods does it prove 
acceptable? Primitive black people, like some 
educated savages, have no regard for trees. 
Is not this perhaps a true indication of 
savagery? In man's relation to Nature there 
is something fixed and elemental, and he who 
entertains an affection for the beauty of the 
world has evolved beyond him who still merely 
obeys the original instinct of destruction; and 
this, like the idea of service to man k ind, is an 
absolute and indubitable sign of civilisation. 
The rest is relative and more or less a matter of 
opinion. 

One arriving at the Sand Hills in winter, for 
the first time, would find it difficult to believe 
that a great part of the country had been 
burned over in the previous spring, so few are 
the signs of that desolation for which forest 
fires are usually responsible. Here and there, 
trtmks of pines are blackened, but even this 
is not particularly in evidence after a summer's 
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rains, and the casual observer would merely 
infer that a fire had passed through the wcxxis 
some years before. Yet every spring while the 
land is being cleared the flames roar and 
crackle in the pine barrens and the blackjack. 
The very fact that the land is burned over so 
often may make the fires less disastrous, as 
they have less to feed upon and pass more 
quickly. Some of these fires are the result of 
carelessness; others are due to the custom of 
burning the sedge that it may produce grass 
for cattle. Grass appears much earlier in 
burned fields, and it is remarkable that those 
thickets that are afire early in the season are 
in leaf some little time before the rest. The 
light coating of wood ashes which the fire 
leaves behind stimulates growth one or two 
weeks, and the shrubs, as a rule, appear unin- 
jured. Should the fire occur, however, when 
they are in fiower or in leaf, the effect would 
doubtless be disastrous. As the ground is 
largely burned over before the shrubs have 
bloomed to any extent, the face of the country 
is marred for a short period only, and signs of 
the conflagration are soon covered by an ex- 
quisite veil of delicate green and by masses of 
blossoms. 

Where the sedge is burned, it often happens 
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that the groves of young long-leaf pines are 
sacrificed at the same time, and in a few hours 
appear to be entirely consumed. On seeing 
this for the first time I was saddened as by 
disaster. A particularly beautiful grove, long 
admired, was left a smouldering ruin. This 
happened in February. In the following 
weeks the scorched needles that remained 
on the tree were gradually shed and, to my 
surprise, when the sand was covered with 
birdfoot violets, the burned pines put out 
fresh leaves and were soon as beautiful as 
ever. It is said that, if the terminal bud of 
the seedling pine is not destroyed by the flames, 
the young tree will recover, but if this is con- 
sumed, the tree dies. I have since seen many 
yotmg groves burned, and apparently nine 
trees out of ten recover, though the enforced 
growth may have some effect, not immediately 
evident, on the vitality of the tree. It is 
difficult to accustom oneself to this remarkable 
recuperative power. Large pines suffer, of 
course, if they show anywhere an abraded sur- 
face, as the flames linger there and in time 
bum to the heart. Oaks are attacked on the 
burned surface by a species of ftmgus. But 
nowhere in this region is there a tract of dead 
timber, the result of fires; for it must be 
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remembered that all dead trees, surrounding 
fields or in the clearings, have been girdled. 

The primitive black man thus copes with 
a more primitive and vigorous Nature than 
we know at the North, and may r^;ard fire 
as sent from heaven to help him subdue the 
wilderness. Our cultivated and recently con- 
servative regard for trees, as such, is quite 
inexplicable to him. He is obliged to combat 
them, as if they were gigantic weeds, to pre- 
vent their overrunning his fields. He pits 
himself against the elemental forces of Nature ; 
he swings the girdling axe, while pickaninnies 
run with blazing torch. Some day, a more 
thrifty and hard-headed race will arrive, not 
from Africa but from Europe, driven by a 
sterner necessity, and then the fields will 
increase, the wilderness will recede, and the 
savage earth will be tamed at last. 

That time is still far off and Nature holds 
her own against the assaults of man. She has 
had to yield the long-leaf pine and the cypress, 
because for so long the attack has be^i con- 
centrated upon these two points by a superior 
race. Nonetheless the pines flourish in the 
old fields of Milford, and where once the rice 
thrived by the branch is a jtmgle of alder, red 
maple, and willow, of cane, sweet gum, and 
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magnolia. As one rides across the clearing in 
the gathering dusk, from distant cabins comes 
the sound of rich mellow voices, now calling, 
now singing with wild and melancholy cadence, 
and it seems that this aboriginal and some- 
what lovable race has become as much a 
part of the land as the pine itself. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

WINTER BIRD LIFE 

IF any one discover in himself a passion for 
the open, a craving as for food and drink, 
let him beware, for he shall find that like other 
appetites it increases the more it is fed, while 
it is never satisfied. The air and the sky, the 
sight of trees and flowers, the voices of birds, 
are food and drink to one who has this appetite 
for Nattire. Each morning I listen to the 
drumming of woodpeckers and the trilling of 
pine warblers as if it were all new and wonder- 
ful. I would be drunk with it if I could take in 
more — ^if I were covered with eyes and ears; — 
not a common drunkenness but a god-like in- 
toxication with the primitive world of beauty. 
The mere play of light on the oatfields, as the 
cumuli pass over the stm, affords one of the 
splendid experiences of life and affects me more 
deeply than the events of history. Unless one 
is so affected he has not the feeling for the 
open, and will not understand birds though he 
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shotxld read all the books — ^for the only im- 
portant book is closed to him. 

Birds are busy all winter in the Milford 
woods, attending to the work assigned to them 
and meeting with little interference except 
from the barred owl and the hawks, though 
the prodigiotis number of serpents which ap- 
pear in spring after their winter sleep must 
be highly inimical to the welfare of such species 
as nest here. Nowhere else in America have 
I seen such quantities of black snakes, a 
species esi)ecially destructive of birds and their 
eggs. Snakes in the South appear to be pe- 
culiarly at home in trees and are as often seen 
there as on the grotmd, and this also must be 
disastrous to the birds. Strange to say, man 
— primitive man — is unwittingly assisting 
Nature to aid the bird, and this simply 
enough by raising hogs, for the hog is one of 
the greatest enemies of the serpent tribe, and 
is said to be manifestly reducing their numbers 
in the woods and swamps where hogs run 
wild. In winter, however, the reptile hosts 
are dreaming in the mud, and, by the time 
they reappear in any numbers, the migratory 
birds have gone or are departing. This region 
is a winter paradise for birds, and while the 
number of species is not so great as one might 
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expect, the ntunber of individuals is indeed 
considerable, and with some species, such 
as robins and blackbirds, beyond human 
computation. 

The presence of this vast company of robins 
is the decided feature of the winter bird life 
of the region. Rabins do not come about the 
house in their familiar and accustomed way 
till some time in January, and prior to that 
time are shy wilderness birds, spending their 
da}^ in the great swamp — ^their days, but 
strangely enough not their nights. Every 
morning they fly to the river swamp where 
they pass the day, feeding upon the berries of 
the black gum, the Southern thorn, the holly, 
and very likely the winterberry as well. On 
November mornings certain parts of the 
swamp resound with the songs of m3rriads of 
robins, singing as in May in New York. Late 
in the afternoon the hosts depart from the 
river swamp and fly over the fields to the 
region known as the Bay. This is their 
invariable custom and continues until they 
leave for the North. As the season advances, 
however, they spend more time in the woods 
above the swamp and come about the houses, 
seeking their food more on the ground and less 
in the tree tops. Indeed, they seem to have 
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eaten nearly all the berries in the swamp and 
must perforce cease to be vegetarians. The 
exodus from the swamp begins about half- 
past four in November and December, and 
five or half-past in January, and is in progress 
from one to two hours. Often I have ridden 
slowly up and down in the clearings, and for 
two hours observed robins and blackbirds 
flying overhead in an almost continuous 
stream, one flock succeeding another by inter- 
vals of a few minutes or seconds. 

As the sun sets directly behind the swamp, 
the flying hosts come out of the sunset, and 
as one watches them approach from the mo- 
ment they become visible in the west, they 
appear at first to be merely motes in the sun- 
light, which swiftly enlarge, assume the form 
of birds, pass overhead, and disappear again. 
Not in thousands, nor yet in tens of thousands, 
but literally in millions, they pass and vanish. 
After the eye has gazed steadily for awhile at 
the flying motes coming toward it out of the 
west, as regularly as snowflakes or raindrops, 
it begins to see the sky full of motes in what- 
ever direction it looks. These flocks pass at 
different elevations, mostly at two or three 
himdred feet, but some at five htmdred or a 
thousand, and others at no more than one 
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hundred above the ground. Far above, the 
robins can be heard calling to one another, and 
when the flight is low enough, there falls upon 
the ear a continuous mesmeric rustle as of the 
soft swish of silken garments. 

Blackbirds pass in almost as great numbers 
— ^grackles and redwings. The flocks are 
more concentrated than those of the robins, 
which are, in fact, peculiarly straggling in their 
order of flight. Blackbirds pass like a charge 
of shot, and out of the sky come such sweet 
mtumurous tinklings and confused metallic 
clinkings as tickle and soothe the sense of 
hearing and cause one to strain the ear for 
more. Occasionally bands of doves pass in 
the same direction with the speed of arrows, 
and their wing n^usic is like the sound of the 
arrow — a feather-song in the air. Last of all, 
and just before dark, come a few ducks in 
flocks of four or five — ^wood ducks and perhaps 
mallards, — moving at express si)eed and with 
the precision and evenness of machines. 
Now and again a flock of robins will descend 
and settle for a brief rest in the pines, or 
among the scrub oaks, and when this impulse 
seizes them the even and regular flight at once 
gives way to a sudden, swift, darting move- 
ment, which brings the birds by an abrupt but 
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beautiful arc to the tree tops. When such 
a flock rises to resume its way it is with a 
mighty roar of wings. 

All of these birds — ^robins, blackbirds, doves, 
and ducks, and I think occasionally some 
cedar-birds, and perhaps cowbirds as well, — 
are on their way to the "Bay, " for the night, 
and all return next morning to the river swamp. 
This "Bay" or "Juniper Bay" is a region 
quite tmlike any other in this vicinity, a 
narrow strip of swamp some twenty miles in 
length, covered with shallow water and prac- 
tically impassable because of the deep ooze 
or mud and the incredibly dense foliage. 
Unlike the great swamp, this peculiar region 
is filled with the loblolly bay, Gordonia last- 
anthus, and with an arboreal species of 
Andromeda^ both evergreen and forming an 
impenetrable green wall, the whole covered by 
a thick mat of the evergreen laurel-leaved 
smilax. Various trees — ^pine, gum, and cypress 
— poke their heads up through this vegetable 
mat, but so thick is it that it forms an opaque 
wall to the eye. This association of plants, 
therefore, affords good protection at night to 
the birds, and evidently it is for this reason 
that they leave the grey open swamp, where 
they feed, for the warmth and shelter of the 
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low evergreen jungle. It is said that the ducks 
leave the river swamp because of the numerous 
otters which there prey upon them; while the 
negroes have a superstition that ducks will 
only pass the night on, or over, "black" water, 
black water being the dear shallow water of 
the Bay, in distinction to the yellow flood of 
the river. 

My most constant friends are the wood- 
peckers, which may truly be said to inhabit 
the woods. The tree furnishes them a nest, 
provides them food, and serves as a musical 
instrument and means of commtmication. 
How thorough then must be their tmder- 
standing of trees. Peculiarities of bark, 
quality of wood, and degrees of resonance are 
matters of importance of which they have 
expert knowledge. All woodpeckers know 
these things as only a few men know pictures, 
or pottery, or tapestries; they are connoisseurs 
with a vast inheritance of training and experi- 
ence. The adaptation of their feet, tails, bills, 
and tongues to their manner of life is more 
complete than that of any other tiee-men of 
whom we know. Their speech is primitive, 
as befits a forest-dweUing people. They play 
upon rude instruments, and their savage music 
is to me a no less savage delight, for they are 
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masters of their simple art which gives voice 
to rude and sylvan states of mind and ele- 
mental emotions. It brings one in touch with 
their world. Theirs is the perfect expression of 
a free and wild life, as sincere and as sane as 
it is primitive. You can believe what they 
say — provided you can tmderstand them; 
and it is worth while inquiring into the idiom 
of those whose candour is so unquestioned. 

There can be no doubt that both birds and 
men so react upon their environment as to be 
moulded somewhat in the process of their adap- 
tation to it. You may observe this plainly 
in the artificial state of the confirmed city 
dweller, and it is wholly probable that in time 
his eye will become so modified as to better 
adapt it to artificial light, his ear to the con- 
fused roar of the city, his lungs to ftmction in 
impure air, and his nervous system to with- 
stand the enormously increased demands of 
his complex existence. Through a similar 
process, acting through a long period of time, 
the woodpeckers have become perfectly fitted 
to cope to the best advantage with their en- 
vironment; — ^bills like chisels, tongues like 
spears, tails that support, and feet that ding 
to vertical stufaces. So are their customs 
adapted to their surrotmdings and so are their 
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thoughts — if you will admit that they have 
minds, and this should not be difficult in view 
of the status of some human minds. They 
have not, however, htunan but bird minds, and 
these mentalities, especially adapted to a 
wood life and wholly reflecting it, must give 
us in the voice, manner, and habits of the 
woodpeckers an extremely intimate expres- 
sion of the woods themselves: as the man 
about town is a peculiar product of the com- 
plex and artificial life of a modem city. 

With the exception of the flicker and the 
downy woodpecker this is an eminently 
solitary tribe of birds. Flickers gather in 
front of the house as thickly as robins and 
devote their attention to the grotmd, search- 
ing for ants. Hundreds of flickers, robins, and 
jays may be seen together, as busy as cotton 
pickers, and in evident harmony. There is no 
reason to assume that these birds are con- 
genial, so tmlike are their personalities, and so 
different the bird traditions of the genera to 
which they severally belong. Does any one 
suppose that a jay has not a jay concept of a 
flicker, a flicker a flicker concept of a robin, 
and that when the three feed together amicably 
on the grass, something is not going on in their 
heads? The downy woodpecker is not fond of 
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the company of his kind but seeks the society 
of chickadees, nuthatches, and migrating warb- 
lers, and is always to be foimd with these 
wandering flocks. It is difficult to see how 
this can be of any particular advantage to him 
in the matter of getting his food, and it may 
be that he has some peculiar and personal 
reason for his preference. The sapsucker, 
again, has departed from family traditions in 
his liking for liquid food. One may see how 
he acquired the sapsucking habit, but why is 
it that other woodpeckers have not acquired 
it as well? He manages to dispose of the sap 
readily with a tongue which, though it may 
have been modifial through use, was pre- 
sumably not designed for that purpose. The 
bark of the long-leaf pine is often riddled by 
this bird, yet the sap must be much like 
turpentine in flavour. Some trees are so 
perforated with holes that the entire trunk 
is streaked with resinous tears. 

Southern hairy woodpeckers are common 
birds at Milford, but far more numerous are 
the red-bellied, and their hoarse guttural call 
is one of the notes most frequently heard in the 
woods or the swamp. There is not a more 
beautiful bit of red in Nature than the top of 
this bird's head — the luminous cherry of iron 
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as it cools from white heat, a wholly diflferent 
tone from the red of the red-headed species. 
Dwelling in the tree tops, and sometimes to be 
seen clinging to the cones as if he were a cross- 
bill, the red-cockaded is the woodpecker of the 
pine barrens. The pileated is not rare here 
and his drumming is noticeably deeper, louder, 
and more resonant than that of other species. 
I hear it in the silence of the swamp, where 
it falls upon the ear with compelling force, 
like the drumming of grouse in Northern 
woods, a truly wonderfid sound. A bird I 
have desired to see above all is the rare and 
shy ivory-billed and I fully expect to come 
upon him in the swamp, as I expect to find 
Clematis crispa, and only the naturalist can 
tmderstand the hope that lies for him in the 
bird he has not yet found. The sharp call 
of the downy, as of metal striking rock, the 
chuk^ ckuh of the red-beUied, and the clanging 
coWf coWf cow of the pileated are daily in my 
ears, and I listen to the rapid, unbroken roll of 
downy's tattoo, the louder, longer-intervaled 
roll of the hairy, the challenging tattoo of the 
flicker, and, at rare intervals when I am priv- 
ileged to hear it, the portentous sound of the 
pileated's deep rolling drum in the wilderness, 
as the veritable melodies of an aboriginal 
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tribe of whose language I have caught a few 
words. These wild musicians have regular 
drumming places in the woods, as the grouse 
have favourite logs: old stubs which they have 
discovered to possess the resonance and the 
timbre most agreeable to their ears, and to 
which they repair when in the mood for 
drumming. One might thus expect the 
smaller woodpeckers, when able to please 
their fancy, to select a lighter and more easily 
played stub — or drum — ^than do the larger 
species. 

The diminutive brown-headed nuthatch 
hatmts the pines of Milford and is, like the 
pine-warbler and the red-bellied woodpecker, 
a bird typical of this region — sl true native. 
He is a merry little chatterbox of a bird, whose 
moods are all gay and who talks all the time 
at his play in the tree tops, as if it were such 
ftm to be alive and fly about and hunt for 
things to eat. What would we give to possess 
his point of view and to be able to take such 
childlike joy in being ahve? What a wise 
teacher and what sad dull scholars! Chicka- 
dees are not greatly in evidence in these woods 
but now and again the softly whistled note of 
the Carolina is heard which, tmlike the phoebe- 
note of the Northern bird, consists of a phrase 
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of three or four notes. The tufted titmouse, 
however, has a proprietary interest in the 
oaks at the back of the house and is almost 
domesticated. 

At this season a sort of communal instinct 
draws many birds together, notably sparrows 
and robins, who at the approach of spring 
reassert their individualism and disband. 
These vast flocks of robins must contain birds 
from several States, all gathering here and 
living b'ke one great family for a few months; 
and it is strange to reflect that at the expiration 
of that time, after having lived in this close 
relationship, they in all probability separate 
from their winter companions and return each 
to the locality from whence it came. It is 
possible, of cotu^e, that the birds arrive m 
flocks — ^like delegations — ^from different sec- 
tions, and that the small flocks remain distinct 
in themselves and without affiliation with the 
numerous flocks with which they are thrown 
during the winter months, each company 
departing by itself when the time arrives for 
its return. In this case do the birds of one 
locality detect a difference in the birds of other 
localities, and if not, how do the birds of a 
given flock recognise the members of that 
flock and what causes them to hold together? 
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Such questions are by no means idle, but 
unfortunately none but the birds can answer 
them. Temporary flocks of sparrows are 
thus an essential feature of the winter bird 
life of the South, and the component parts of 
any large flock are diiEcult to analyse. Let 
no one aver that any man will live long enough 
to know the sparrows of North America. 
Certainly they must be studied, not in the 
winter flocks, but in the breeding haunts, and, 
genus by genus, species by species, patiently 
disentangled. When one comes filially to 
know them, they will be distinguished in 
many cases by voice and manner, rather than 
by dress. Our most abundant winter visitors 
are the vesper sparrows. They come in 
thousands and one caimot ride over the cotton- 
fields without seeing the white tail feathers 
of vespers as the birds run ahead between the 
rows, now and again flsong a few yards, to 
alight and scurry in and out as before. But 
how different is the impression one receives 
of the vesper in these scurrying silent flocks, 
and of the same birds singing in the fields of 
New York. There is now a suppression of the 
individuality of the birds characteristic of the 
gregarious season, as if this association deprived 
them of identity and left them merely members 
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of a flock. In this they are ahnost human. 
The song sparrow remains himself and does 
not suffer this winter suppression. Neither 
do the white-throats, though associated in 
flocks — but Zonotrichia is a characterful genus. 
In the sedge, small sparrows start before 
me, scurrying from tmder the horse's hoofs 
and almost impossible to flush. These are 
grasshopper sparrows, whose insect-like voices 
we are accustomed to hear from the wheat- 
fields of New York. Some of these little birds 
in the sedge may be Henslow's or Leconte's 
sparrows, but all look alike as they dart through 
the grass without yielding one a full glimpse 
of their diminutive and insignificant persons. 
Small flocks of field sparrows flit ahead of one 
from btish to bush, always alighting on the 
farther side, but easily recognised by the 
tribal nose. Savannas may often pass for 
vespers, which they resemble. Fox sparrows 
are discovered now and again during the winter 
and always in a thicket, scratching among the 
leaves: they live like chickens and sing like 
angels. Both the Northern and Carolina 
juncos remain with us, excessively trim little 
persons who also suffer a winter suppression 
of that personality, gentle and unassuming as 
it is, which they later manifest in their 
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mountain haunts. The English sparrow — 
the vulgar element in bird life — ^has not yet 
found his way here, and should he appear he 
will be met with the shotgun — a treatment 
admirably adapted to the suppression of this 
form of vulgarity. 

Once during the present winter a flock of 
redpolls appeared; last year they were not 
seen at all. This inconstancy in the habits 
of the redpoll invests that bird with an interest 
it would not possess were it to appear as 
unfailingly as the junco and the white-throat, 
who arrive according to the calendar and are 
absolutely dependable. The redpoll, like the 
crossbill, is an erratic comet among the fixed 
stars of the regular migrants, whose orbit and 
whose period we have never been able to 
calculate. Siskins find their way here, but 
it is likely that birds of this character are more 
prone to visit the western and higher region 
of the State than they are the Coastal Plain. 

Phoebe is the one flycatcher to winter at 
Milford, while the motmtain blue-headed is 
the only vireo, and the hermit, the single 
thrush. Phoebe is encoimtered, not only in 
the clearings, but flitting in the depths of the 
mixed woods, and the presence of a flycatcher 
gives to midwinter a stunmer tinge. At no 
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time during the winter is there a total lack 
of insect life, so that a flycatcher can evidently 
supply its wants without great difficulty. An 
occasional butterfly is seen in December and 
January; small diptera appear on mild days; 
now and then some species of wasp, and, as 
early as February eighteenth, I have seen 
ants swarming, while a dragonfly appeared on 
the fourteenth. A few btunblebees and some 
small species, possibly cerotina^ were buzzing 
about the blossoming plum on the eighth of the 
month. Throughout the winter I see the 
flat webs of the common spider, AgaJena 
ncBviaj on the ground or bushes, and occasion- 
ally those of some small orb-weavers as well. 
To have the solitary vireo for a winter 
companion is one of the inducements which 
this region offers, a social attraction; but 
doubtless few go to Aiken or Augusta for this 
kind of society. The white-eyed vireo goes 
only as far as Florida, and begins his retxim 
journey very early in the year. During the 
winter the hermit thrushes have some tend- 
ency to form small flocks of a dozen individuals 
and flit through the woods together, and these 
keep up a frequent clucking among themselves, 
but the birds are more often encountered alone 
or perhaps in pairs. In January of this year 
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I heard in the woods the wonderful voice of 
the hermit, a rare winter song. The latter 
part of March, however, the hymn may be 
heard frequently, while the wood thrush does 
not arrive until the middle of April. 

Thrashers are more abundant at Milford in 
winter than mockingbirds and at intervals 
I hear them singing, but never in full voice. 
This winter song suggests a love song and is so 
low as to be audible but a short distance away. 
It is, however, tender and exquisite, and a 
superior effort to the bird's ustial full-voiced, 
stereotyped, and self-conscious performance. 
The mockingbird, on the other hand, appears 
to be silent here at this season and conducts 
himself with solemn dignity and with a notice- 
able air of proprietorship. One individual I 
have seen every day this winter, presiding over 
a thicket near the house. He sits motionless 
on a branch, overlooking his little preserve, 
and invariably flies at any jay or flicker that 
approaches, following a short distance and 
returning to his own groimd. No female was 
observed, but it may be inferred that he pro- 
poses to induce one to take up life with him in 
that particular thicket in the spring. There 
are, however, dwarf sumacs in the thicket, on 
which he feeds, and this may be the sole 
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reason for his desire to keep the place to 
himself. 

All through the winter one hears the ringing 
song of the Carolina wren, a brave voice that 
has never uttered a despairing note. Yet this 
is a bird of extremely nervous temperament 
and a mind apparently alwajrs keyed to a high 
pitch. The quality of the voice suggests the 
absolute clarity of a pure spring, or of motm- 
tain air after a rain. Yet it is not a cold 
purity, like dazzling snow, — ^not merely pure 
but tender as well, with a melting quality that 
appeals to something beside the outer ear. 
Hiis is one of the most exhilarating songs to be 
heard in America, the spontaneous expression 
of wild Nature, unclouded by anything akin 
to human weakness. It affects me like a dear 
frosty morning; inspires no moods nor fancies, 
but banishes these, as if the mind were in- 
stantly attimed to this ringing voice and 
became vibrant itself. Some sotmds appear 
thus to strike this fundamental note of 
impersonal Nature in us. 

In the song of the cardinal is a more human 
element, as if , in his debonair way, he shared 
our feelings somewhat. It would seem as if 
the thrasher were conscious of the eflFect, the 
cardinal of the song itself. He is a superior 
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character, a well-bred personality incapable 
of affectation or desire for attention. It is 
perhaps strange to speak thus of a bird, and, in 
a sense, purely fanciful. And yet, apart from 
any suggestion of human traits, some birds 
are tmquestionably superior to other birds in 
avian character, and by their bearing imply 
qualities that are admirable. The white- 
crowned sparrow is one of the thoroughbred 
birds, the cardinal another, and there is quite 
the same difference between their manners and 
habits and those of such vulgar birds as the 
English sparrow and the cowbird, as between 
certain well-bred and under-bred types of 
men. Cardinals are fairly abtmdant at Mil- 
ford, though their voices are not as often 
heard, dtuing December and Jantiary at least, 
as that of the Carolina wren, who, while 
frequently audible, is seldom visible. I have 
a decided impression that I see cardinals 
always in pairs throughout the winter. They 
appear to keep to themselves, as the thrasher 
and the mockingbird keep to themselves, 
moving about with quiet dignity and regarding 
you with questioning, but by no means 
vmfriendly, eye. The thrasher is inclined to 
scold a little, the mockingbird pays no atten- 
tion, while the cardinal and the hermit seem 
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to regard one with mild-eyed inquisitiveness. 
Towhees are among the common winter 
birds and always the same friendly, matter-of- 
fact, common-sense creatures, though rather 
silent for the time being. They are very 
much localised in their distribution, however, 
and there are several thickets at Milf ord which 
they always frequent, whereas in many other 
similar thickets they are not to be found. 
White-eyed towhees, though reported from 
Charleston, I have not seen here. There is 
no little satisfaction in this daily winter 
association with familiar birds. To hear the 
bluebirds in the cotton-fields, to flush the 
meadow larks in the sedge, the pippets in the 
oat-fields, are poetic trifles that lend their 
colour to one's impressions and redeem the 
day somewhat from the world's low-thinkixig 
and vulgar aims. The warble of bluebirds 
keeps alive that which is poorly nourished by 
the commonplace thought in which we live 
and move and have otir being. All through 
the winter I am solaced by the exceeding 
beauty of the buzzard's flight. It is rhythm 
and poetry. The great silent birds, always 
soaring, alwajrs aiming at the zenith, yet 
never ascending above the low level of the 
carrion feeder, are part of the Milford sky, 
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as they are part of the wonderful sky of 
Mexico. Let them come to earth and their 
attraction is gone. It is with them as it is 
with our heroes, our ideals, our friends — 
nothing will bear to be looked at too closely; 
we must keep them circling in the blue dis- 
tance on some orbit not of the earth. 

Two warblers winter at Milford, the myrtle 
and the pine. The yellow-throated warbler 
does not go far south of us, and is the jSrst to 
make its appearance in the spring with the 
gnatcatcher, followed by the parula. Pew 
birds are more conspicuous in the winter bird 
life of the South than the pine warblers and it 
is only for a very brief period that their notes 
are not heard. From the middle of January 
they are trilling in the pines, more and more 
in evidence daily, nesting in March with the 
brown-headed nuthatches and the blue-grey 
gnatcatchers. The trill of this warbler seems 
to voice the spirit of the pine barrens; a 
simple song, it yet conveys to the mind some 
ineffable suggestion of spring, of which it were 
futile to speak and of which the voices of 
warblers, the swaying catkins of the alder, and 
the somnolent song of the leopard frog are 
the pure expression. There are, however, two 
distinct trills peculiar to the pine warbler: one 
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is a rapid buzzing trill of slight calibre, 
resembling the notes of a chipping sparrow; 
the other is full-throated, resonant, lower 
pitched than the former, liquid and sweet and 
of exquisite purity of tone. They live in a 
very beautiful world. If you will dimb a tall 
pine and poke your head through the leaves, 
so that the needles and cones are all about you 
and you no longer see the ground, you will be 
surprised at the difference in yotir point of 
view. That is the warblers' world; but their 
notes fall upon dull ears below, minds not 
readily lifted even to the tree tops. 

March is a warm month at Milford, while 
snow and sleet may prevail at the North. Yet 
there is but little change in the bird life. 
Gnatcatchers, yellow-throated and parula 
warblers, and water-thrushes arrive, and the 
majority of robins and blackbirds have 
departed. It is not until the first week in 
April that vireos and warblers appear, in any 
numbers, and by that time the Southern 
parula and the Carolina wren are already 
nesting. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

SOME MILFORD FLOWERS 

THE Chickasaw plum is in bloom and, for 
the moment, my ptirpose in life is to 
wander &om btish to bush and steep myself 
in it. Almost immediately the bees make 
their appearance and their faint spring song 
is heard once more as they buzz arotmd the 
flowers. Who nudged them in their sleep 
and told them the blossoms had opened — or 
did they dream of the plum, a bee's dream? 
This year it has bloomed ten days earlier than 
last, yet the bees are on hand, having awakened 
just that much earlier themselves. For a few 
days they wiU think only of plum blossoms, 
extracting from these frail and exquisite 
flowers all they need — ^living on pltmi blossoms. 
The pale petals soon drift to the ground. He 
who shakes the plum-tree shakes also the 
tree of life. If this little round is important, 
then it must be that the opening plum is also 
important. The difference between a day 
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and a year, or a hundred years, is n^ligible in 
an 8Son of time. Perhaps if one has observed 
the plum blossoms and sipped that nectar, he 
has, like the bee, made his hour of life worth 
while and, when shaken from the tree, will not 
have lived in vain. 

Elm blossoms are the first to open at Mil- 
ford, appearing a few days before the alder 
catkins have matured, that is, about the 
fifteenth of January. They make little im- 
pression upon any but the goldfinches and 
purple finches, who devote themselves to them 
until the last flower is gone, spending entire 
days amidst the branches. But the alder, 
whose twigs are pendxxlous with the weight of 
the sulphur-yellow aments, arranging them- 
selves by the law of their being in such exquis- 
ite fashion, must be regarded at this season as 
one of the most beautifxil of all natural objects. 
Jasmine and red-bud bloom the latter half 
of February and tmtil late in March ; all along 
the roads and about the clearings a fringe of 
jasmine, a host of little yellow trumpets turn- 
ing to the sun, the air sweet but not heavy with 
their perf time ; all through the pine woods the 
pale rose-purple blossoms of the red-bud, so 
individual, so unlike anjrthing else, appearing 
in gentle profusion where a week before one 
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wotild not have suspected the presence of the 
tree. Then comes the sassafras in the clear- 
ings, a bit of champagne colour, a sparkling 
tree in the sunshine, and soon after, the wild 
crab at the edge of the woods, deep rose buds, 
pale pink flowers, and young leaves of tender 
green. One cannot see this beautiful thing 
in the few days it remains; it cannot be seen 
in a lifetime. I stand tmder a wild crabapple 
draped with jasmine, listening to the bee 
music among the blossoms, a drowsy sym- 
phony, and drink deep drau^ts of colour. 
Myriads of bees come and go in rh3^hmical 
sequence and the colour, the perftime, and the 
song are an intoxication. 

The thickets of Chickasaw plum have fully 
leaved out when another pltim, Prunus Amer- 
icanuSf a lai^ger tree, of solitary habit, growing 
in the shade of the pines, undergoes its trans- 
formation. So dense is the inflorescence of this 
species that the tree might properly be said to 
burst into bloom, albeit such a gentle floral 
explosion. There is something miraculously 
pure and innocent about a mass of white 
blossoms in the subdued light of the woods, 
and the charm of this plum with its irregular 
purple branches thus even exceeds that of the 
Chickasaw. As the satiny petals of the plum 
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are falling, the fruit of the red maple matures 
in the swamp, assuming now a blood-red hue, 
so vivid when seen against the sun as to arrest 
and compel the attention. No flower presents 
a more intense colour than does the fruit of 
this tree, and while there appears to be only 
one variety of red maple, namely, Acer rubrutn 
tridens, peculiar to this region, its fruit is 
yellowish red and the brilliant-fruited species 
can therefore be no other than otir common red 
maple, Acer rubrum, which however never 
asstunes at the North such colotir as it 
shows in the Carolina woods. Sweet gum, 
beech, and various species of oak now bloom, 
presenting here and there and everywhere 
domes of old gold and pale amber or vivid 
yellow-green. How brief is their hour every 
one! No sooner do the leaves appear on the 
crab than the tent caterpillars develop and 
spin their tents. They too have been nudged 
in their sleep, or have dreamed of green leaves, 
as the bees may have dreamed of plum blos- 
soms, and awake to find their dream come 
true. 

Dogwood follows the wild crab, appearing 
soon after the middle of March. Probably 
no other region is so rich in this species, as here 
every other small tree is a dogwood. When 
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these are all in bloom in April, the pine woods 
are entirely changed by the vast expanse of 
white and pale yellow bracts by which they 
are then illumined. So radiant is their aspect 
that they appear like some entrancing vision. 
Laurel is not conspicuous here and but one 
species of azalea is common. Late in March 
the buckeye and the strawberry-shrub are in 
bloom, and in early April the exquisite fringe 
tree, which fairly shimmers like a thing of 
silver or of sptm glass. Magnolia is to be seen 
everywhere in the light open swamp and along 
the branches, opening its delicately perfumed 
blossoms towards the end of April, and it is 
strange that this tree, apparently so decidedly 
of this area and this climate, so Southern in its 
aflfinities and in the impressions it accords, 
should nevertheless be native as well to the 
Essex woods of Massachusetts, a region so 
entirely different. 

It would be quite impossible to overestimate 
the value of the dogwood, or to set too high 
a figure upon the jasmine and the red-bud. 
If any man is discontented with the poverty 
of his lot, let him go to the plum and realise 
how large an asset he has hitherto failed to 
take into account. And if any one believes 
that poetry is dying out in the world, let him 
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observe the blossoms of the wild crab, and 
he will see that the most beautiful poems 
are still being written. 

Wistaria and bignoniai like the jasmine, are 
wholly Southern vines and we have in the 
North none to compare with them, though 
the trumpet creeper, Tecoma radicans, when 
cultivated with us, flourishes as vigorously as in 
the South, and this is true also of the native 
wistaria, which, however, is comparatively 
unknown. Scarlet honeysuckle, Lonicera sent- 
pervirens, the most distinguished member of its 
genus, which blooms in March at Milford, has 
a more extended range. We owe a certain 
regard, if not a deep aflEection, to these Amer- 
ican shrubs and vines, incomparable as they 
are. This area of the South is peculiarly rich 
in beautiful species. But one has only to see 
the shadbush and the Andromeda in the 
Adirondack wilderness, to believe that there is 
nothing more beautiful than they. 

Of the wild flowers which might be called 
Southern, though not unknown locally at the 
North, the golden-dub is the first to bloom, a 
true river plant, hatmting the banks of the 
creeks and branches and erecting its fresh-look- 
ing white and yellow spadix from the water, 
while its rich tropic leaf floats upon the surface. 
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What a transf onnation this little plant effects 
in the strip of sand where it grows! Appear- 
ing so early in the year, it renews our interest 
in the earth. Not till sometime in March 
does the verbena bloom, making a garden of a 
hillside above the swamp, where it forms dense 
patches of lilac amidst the tall ErianthuSj all 
of a beautiful dead-grass hue. At the same 
time there appears on the Sand Hills that 
exquisite flower of the South, the dwarf iris, 
Iris vema, pushing its frail spiritual flowers out 
of the dry sand, upon a little stem no more 
than an inch or two in height. Blossoms 
which thus appear before the leaves are dis- 
tinguished by a charmingly vernal character, 
a truly spirituelle look, and this quality is 
possessed by the diminutive iris as by few 
other flowers. In Southern Mexico is a little 
crocus which has this very ethereal charm and 
in Palestine a somewhat similar plant, but 
they are as rare as truly spiritual minds. 
Dwarf iris and this species of verbena, V. Can- 
adensis, are confined to the South. So also 
are the amsonia, whose blossoms are of a rare 
grey-blue shade, and the lovely atamasco lily, 
a single pure white flower too ethereal to be 
touched by an)rthing so rude as human hands, 
but caressed rather by the diaphanous wings 
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of the luna moth. This immaculate lily is the 
perfect symbol of a resurrection. If one does 
not feel its significance it is, perhaps, because no 
resurrection is as yet preparing within himself. 

While Penguicula and Sarracenia are North- 
em genera, each has one or more Southern 
species at Milford. Penguicula lutea^ the 
butterwort, is a dainty yellow blossom growing 
in wet pine barrens, where Sarracenia flava is 
also to be found, its brilliant yellow flowers 
and long pale-green trumpets giving it a very 
different appearance from the common pitcher 
plant of Northern bogs. The diminutive 
Southern species, S. rubra^ also occurs here. 
A single species of the yucca, Yucca filamentosa, 
belongs to this region and is a common plant 
at Milford, while we have but one cactus, 
Opuntia opuntia, which however extends to 
eastern Massachusetts. Phlox is represented 
by several species; one of which, P. subulata, 
a little prickly plant, like the yucca and the 
optmtia is instinct with the spirit of the South- 
West. 

Those familiar flowers which are neither 
Northern nor Southern appear here much 
earlier than at the North, and we thus have the 
advantage — ^if advantage it be — of meeting 
them twice in the year. Between the first 
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and fifteenth of February, bloodroot, wood- 
sorrel, houstonia, Viola viUosa, and Vaccinium 
virgatum are in bloom, as well as the Chick- 
asaw plum and the peach. Viola obliqua and 
Viola striata bloom later in February and are 
followed early in March by the shadbush, 
Viola palmata^ potentilla, robin's plantain, and 
Viola pedata. The last two weeks in March 
see the iris, the lupine, and the anemone, the 
wild pink, halberd-leaved ginger, phlox, straw- 
berry, and azalea. By the first of April the 
plum, the jasmine, and the red^bud have 
perhaps ceased to bloom. This is an early 
spring, as one may readily see, for all this has 
transpired before the appearance of the ar- 
butus in New York. The first week in April 
brings Viola ovata and Viola sagitataj Solo- 
mon's-seal, and false Solomon's-seal. Elliott's 
gentian may be f oimd blooming by the branch 
tmtil Christmas; and as the elm is in flower 
the middle of January and the golden-club by 
the first of February, the period during which 
there are no flowers is a very brief one. 

Bloodroot emerges from the dry leaves in 
the mixed woods of Milford with the same 
charm as in the glens about Canandaigua, 
but neither arbutus nor hepatica are to be 
fotmd in the locality, nor have I encountered 
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the spring-beauty, erythronium, coltsfoot, or 
any of the trilliums. Thanks to this lade I 
am able to begin, as it were, a second spring 
on my return to Pine Bank, marked by the 
advent of other flowers than those which have 
been my companions in February and March. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CONCLUSION 

SOUTH-EASTERN Virginia appears to 
be neutral territory in which various 
Northern plants reach their southern limit, 
while it is, at the same time, the northern 
limit of the typical plants of the Coastal 
Plain of the South. Many of our common 
birds winter in the Coastal Plain, south of 
Virginia, such as the kingfisher, yellow-bellied 
sapsucker, red-winged blackbird, vesper. 
Savanna, grasshopper, Henslow's field, and 
fox sparrows, thrasher, towhee, and hermit 
thrush. The American alligator ranges north 
to southern North Carolina and the Austrori- 
parian area has a number of toads and frogs not 
found beyond its northern border. Reptiles 
are very abundant. Southern Virginia is 
therefore, roughly speaking, a natural bound- 
ary. The characteristic Southern plants do 
not venture much beyond it, though there is 
of course no definite line of demarcation. 

367 
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Faunal areas have, indeed, a provoking way 
of overlapping and intermingling. Boreal 
fauna wander southward along the mountain 
tops, while the Austral push northward 
through the valleys. There is even a decided 
difference between the north and south slopes 
of a moimtain. 

In South Carolina the presence of these 
birds in great niunbers, to say nothing of 
cardinals, Carolina wrens, mockingbirds, 
robins, flickers, grackles, doves, bluebirds, 
song sparrows, and meadowlarks, creates an 
atmosphere very tmlike that of the North. It 
is never desolate or forsaken, and the dreariest 
winter day is redeemed by the cheerful 
presence of the holly and the song of the wren. 
This is the charm of the South Carolina winter 
— ^that we still have the society of birds, while 
the first flowers appear in January. He to 
whom bird society is not essential will not 
fully appreciate it. The objection to this 
season at the North is not that it is cold 
merely, but that the woods and fields are 
comparatively deserted. The snow-covered 
landscape is beautiful beyond words, while 
there is a certain austere companionship in the 
hills and in the winter woods ; but in the woods 
of Milf ord I listen to the voice of the Carolina 
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wren, the call of the titmouse, the trill of the 
pine warbler, the tapping of numerous wood- 
peckers, the half-uttered songs of the ruby 
kinglet and the brown thrasher, and, in the 
swamp, the veritable spring-song of countless 
robins. 

To go from East to West is to find oneself 
among wholly different birds, and even the 
familiar robin and the song sparrow are not of 
the same races as their Eastern congeners. 
Few birds in South Carolina, on the other 
hand, are strictly confined to the South, for 
the cardinal, mockingbird, Carolina wren, 
titmouse, and red-bellied woodpecker, perhaps 
the most typical, occur in southern New York. 
It must be remembered, however, that these 
birds are little in evidence, and play no such 
part at the northern limit of their range as 
they do in the South. I have never seen any of 
them in the Lake Country. The brown-headed 
nuthatch, yellow-throated warbler, and red- 
cockaded woodpecker, wholly Southern birds, 
are common at Milford, while others, such as 
the pine sparrow, white-eyed chewink, Florida 
jay, and Florida crow are not found so far 
north. 

Bird life at Milford is, then, essentially differ- 
ent from that of Pine Bank in that its most 
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dominant birds, and the few wholly Austral 
birds, do not occur at Pine Bank at all. Others, 
again, that nest at Pine Bank, variotis thrushes, 
sparrows, warblers, and vireos, are known only 
as migrants at Milford. My own migration 
north and south permits me to see many of our 
simuner birds in their winter haunts, to thus 
spend the year with them, an advantage to one 
who seeks friendships in Nature. I go and 
return with the hermits, bluebirds, robins, 
thrashers, chewinks, vesper and Savanna 
sparrows, and feel the more attached to these 
birds on that accotmt. 

In their migratory range, birds seem to 
show a choice which is not to be explained 
upon purely utilitarian grounds. This individ- 
uality, if such it be, is expressed, however, not 
as individuals but as species. The hermit 
thrush, for instance, winters in the Southern 
States, while the other Eastern thrushes all 
repair to the tropics. Yet there are no prac- 
tical reasons why they could not winter in 
South Carolina as well as the hermits. Of 
the flycatchers, the phoebe alone spends the 
winter at Milford, but if there is food for the 
phcebe, doubtless the other flycatchers might 
remain also if they so desired. It is strange 
that of the tropical family of orioles only two 
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should visit the Eastern States ; of the tanagers 
three only, and of the hummingbirds but one. 
Why should the pine warbler remain, while 
the majority of warblers proceed to the tropics 
for the winter? The blackpoll is known to be 
the greatest traveller of them all and individ- 
uals that breed in Alaska journey all the way 
to South America. It is difficult to see why 
the pine warbler should be a stay-at-home and 
the blackpoll such a traveller, unless these 
cousins are as unlike in temperament as human 
cousins; or, what is more likely, the necessity 
of travel was perhaps forced upon the remote 
ancestors of the blackpoll and not upon those 
of the pine warbler, and the habit thus formed 
was handed down through countless genera- 
tions to the present. I believe that black- 
polls that were bred in Alaska will tend to 
return to Alaska, and it may be that this is 
the true explanation. 

It must be acknowledged that at Milford 
one misses the winter sojourn of strictly 
boreal birds, such as the tree sparrows, cross- 
bills, redpolls, and snow-buntings. Redpolls 
may rarely appear but are not to be counted on 
in the least. It is a slight deprivation not to 
see the tree sparrows, crossbills, and pine- 
grosbeaks, and yet they would seem out of 
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place in any but snow -covered woods and by 
frozen ponds. The white-winged crossbill is 
a delectable bird, and in a former incarnation, 
living the life of an Esquimau in New England, 
the time spent with these birds in pine and 
hemlock woods was the very best thing that 
winter afforded, a charming companionship: 
for this crossbill is peculiarly innocent and 
unafraid, and a flock of them will descend 
to the groimd beneath the hemlocks and 
approach one in a gently winning manner, as 
if they were either too imsophisticated to be 
suspicious of man, or else so completely sylvan 
as to be unaware of the presence of a being so 
foreign to their world. 

The Austroriparian flora is distinctive and 
its characteristic plants, such as the laurel 
oak, live oak, long-leaf pine, cypress, Persea 
and black gum, cane, Tillandsia, Decumaria 
rattan, bignonia, jasmine, and Erianthus, have 
a strong individuality. The same is true of 
the Canadian, while the intervening floras are 
somehow less strongly individual. One has 
only to mention typical plants of the Canadian 
to feel their Northern spell: spruce, larch, 
balsam, Cassandra, Andromeda, hobble-bush, 
mitchella, snowberry, clintonia, twin-flower — 
how boreal they are ! In the Lake Country we 
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penetrate this zone at about two thousand feet, 
and so lie merely on the confines. 
Humboldt has somewhere asked: 

Who is there who does not fed himself differently 
affected beneath the embowering shade of the beechen 
grove or on hills crowned with a few scattering pines, 
or in the flowering meadow where the breeze murmurs 
through the trembling foliage of the birch? A feeling 
of melancholy or of solemnity, or of light buoyant 
animation, is in turn awakened by the contemplation 
of our native trees. This influence of the physical on 
the moral world — ^this mysterious reaction of the 
sensuous on the ideal, gives to the study of Nature, 
when considered from a higher point of view, a 
peculiar charm which has not hitherto been sufficiently 
recognised. 

This virtually means that the landscape is 
possessed of a seeming personality, and that 
those who perceive it find that these various 
personalities, like different people, are pro- 
vocative of very different moods. Both trees 
and rocks have this effect upon the mind. 
The cypress of the South in its native swamp 
produces an impression xmlike that of any 
other tree in this country. Similarly the 
sequoia of California, the saguaro of Arizona, 
the Western cottonwoods, occasion reactions 
peculiar to themselves. The Southern long- 
it 
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leaf pine is one of these distinctive trees. At 
the North sugar maple, white oak, white and 
yellow birch, white pine, hemlock, and larch 
all possess strong character and individuality. 
Our impressions of the North and of the South 
we perhaps owe more to trees than to any 
other single element. One's mental concept 
of the South- West, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined largely by their absence — ^by aridity, 
and by the form and colour of rock masses. 

It is as impossible to depict this atmosphere 
of a region as to accurately describe in words 
the timbre of an English horn and that of a 
clarionet or an oboe. Their weird minor 
voices will instantly be recognised by an ear 
trained to orchestral harmony. The whistle 
of a titmouse will make me see the oaks of 
Milf ord ; the voice of the black-throated green 
warbler, the hemlocks of Pine Bank; just as 
the wood winds in an orchestra say that which 
no other voice has ever uttered. The song of 
the cardinal and the voice of the Carolina 
wren are strangely significant and convey to 
me more than voltunes of description. They 
are magical voices with a message for the inner 
ear. It may be said that the South voices 
itself through them, as it embodies itself in 
the cypress and the live oak, or finds its most 
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perfect expression in the jasmine and the red- 
bud. Arbutus and hepatica tell more of the 
North than has been written in all the books, 
and no one has described these flowers or ever 
will. Frail ethereal blossoms of the early year 
have something of the spiritxial character of the 
songs of the hermit and the veery, and like 
these songs, are an exquisite expression of the 
North itself. 

Northern topography owes its most char- 
acteristic features to glacial action, which was 
wholly lacking in the South. The continental 
glacier advanced only as far as the north shore 
of Long Island, and its southern limit is 
plainly seen in the terminal moraine which 
extends in a north-westerly direction across the 
continent. Certain areas of New England 
are completely boulder strewn, while the 
New England granite was planed and polished 
by the ice sheet. In the Lake Country old 
watercourses were dammed by the retreating 
ice, and the Finger Lakes themselves are in 
some measiu^ due to the great glacier. In 
this region the visible reminders of the Ice 
Age are the result, less of the action of the ice 
itself, than of the water which came from the 
melting of the ice. They are evidence of 
the retreat, rather than of the advance of the 
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glacier. Comparatively few boulders were 
deposited and the country rock being chiefly 
shale and sandstone, there are no granite 
ledges to record the action of the ice-plane. 
The retreating glacier covered the land with 
drumlins and kames and thtis greatly diver- 
sified the topography, without imparting to 
it a rugged character as in New England. 

On the beach at Pine Bank, however, are a 
goodly ntmiber of small boulders, and as this 
beach is everywhere of shale, plainly these 
boulders are immigrants from another and 
distant shore. They were transported by the 
ice, in all probability from the northern 
counties of New York. Here is one of mas- 
sive quartz and feldspar, a rough, angular, 
gre3n[di rock, whose irregular contour makes it 
an object of beauty. Here is another of 
gneiss, less interesting because more regular; 
some of granite; others of syenite; one of 
quartzite, and another of a porphsrritic rock — 
all foreign to this region. Lying on the shale, 
they look alien indeed; wanderers from afar 
that tell a tale never heard at Milford. They 
speak of the North, are eloquent of that glacial 
winter lasting an aeon of time, which was not 
felt in the South, but which was so great a 
factor in the differentiation of Northern and 
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Southern topography, and in the distribution 
of species, that its effect is plainly seen after 
the lapse of ages. Perhaps none but the geolo- 
gists realise how vast was the influence of the 
Glacial Age upon this continent. It was a 
long slow revolution which changed the 
Northern landscape and imparted to it a new 
and greater character. The ghost of the ice 
haunts the Northern country, and though its 
presence is not so keenly felt in Western New 
York as in New England, it is felt, none the 
less. 

The North was thus enriched historically 
by the glacier. By making it the scene of 
that long conflict it invested the land with the 
dignity of an epic past, evident, perhaps, to 
those alone who are conversant with that 
history. To them the region bearing the 
marks of glacial action has of necessity the 
more interesting personality. It is a battle- 
ground strewn with relics of the most remark- 
able conflict in geological time, one which was 
to the destiny of man upon the earth what 
Waterloo was to the political destiny of 
Europe. Moraines, drumlins, boulders, glaci- 
ated ledges, pot-holes, glacial lakes and 
meadows, the drift which constitutes so large 
a part of Northem soil, are all pages from the 
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history of glacial times, written by the ice 
itself. Whether or not the migration of birds 
is wholly due to the ice sheet, it mtist have 
been greatly influenced by it, like the distribu- 
tion of plants, and to appreciate the atmosphere 
of the North is to be sensible at the same time 
of the continental glacier. The NortJiem 
winter is a sharp reminder that not yet is the 
land wholly redeemed from the Arctic. 

Even the lake itself is essentially Northern. 
Probably the majority of our lakes are of 
glacial origin — ^lineal descendants of the Age 
of Ice. They give life to the landscape. In 
a lake one reads the moods of Nature. It is 
blue as the heavens; it is sea green; it is 
molten silver. How subtle are its changes! 
It is silent as the grave ; it croons on the beach ; 
it f tunes and rages — a miniature sea of passion. 
To those who have known the companionship 
of a lake it will not seem an exaggeration to say 
it is alive and almost htunan. The surround- 
ing hills seem to-day near, to-morrow far. 
Now they are ponderous and massive; again 
dreamlike and ethereal. This very change- 
ableness reflects the elusive spirit of the North, 
where all is change. 

To have followed the dogs in the sedge, and 
to have paddled day after day on the silent 
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lasting as that of the desert " {p, 270) 
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waters of the great cjrpress swamp, is to have 
been very near the heart of the South. The 
cabins with their blossoming peach trees in 
the clearings, and later the cotton pickers in 
the fields, are picttires not to be matched else- 
where in our American garden. The swamp, 
at least, makes an impression on the mind as 
strong and as lasting as that of the desert. 
Like the latter it is one of the dominant fea- 
tures of this continent. For the red-bud, 
the jasmine, and the Chickasaw plum, for the 
cardinal and the Carolina wren, I have an 
abiding affection. They are my South; and 
thus might I say of the hemlock, of the sugar 
maple and slender white birch, of the hermit 
and the veery — they are the North. 

It is a royal pastime to stroll in such a 
delectable garden, listening to the songs of 
birds and stud3ang a flora so varied and exten- 
sive. With what satisfaction the mind of the 
botanist roams over his estate from end to end : 
now the dwarf iris is in bloom in the Carolina 
woods; now the castillea on the Arizona 
mountains, the mariposa in the California 
forests ; now the pasque-flower on the Colorado 
mesas; the dintonia in the Adirondack wilder- 
ness, the polygala and the moccasin-flower in 
the glens of the Lake Country. Or he sees in 
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his mind's eye the orange-coloured sedge of 
the Coastal Plain, the silent yellow flood rising 
hour by hour in the C3rpress swamps; the opal 
deserts and the lava peaks of the South-West; 
the hills and lakes of pastoral New York, the 
wheat-fields and the vineyards. And because 
of this intimacy he has the supreme satisfac- 
tion of feeling at home wherever he may be, of 
being able truly to say— This is my Country. 
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Acorns, 34, 35 

Adder*8-tongae, 35f 79> a^ 
Alder, 15, 36, 358 
Alligator, 300, 201, 267 
Ammophila, 54, 55, 66 
Amsonia, 76, 363 
Andes, 103, 104 
Andromeda, 339, 36a 
Anemone, 365 

rue, 79 ^ ^ 

Ant, carpenter, 57, 58, 59, 60 

leaf-cutting, lie 
Arbutus, 76, 80, 83, 365, 375 
Arro^ead, 35 
Arum, 35 
Ash. 69 

water, 171, 196 
Aspen, 74 
Azalea, 365 

B 

Bare Hill, a3» 33, 104 
Barley, 1x7 
Bass, 38 

Basswood, 36, 70 
Batrachians, 307 
Bay, Juniper. 339 
Bay, loblolly, 2$9 
Beans, 33 
Beech, 171, 183 
Beedi Creek, 189 
Bees, 16, 63, 357 

carpenter. 56, 57 
Beetles, boring, 50, 67 
Bellwort, 84 
Bergamot, 87 
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Bignonia, 363, 373 

Birch, 3, 36, 58, 67, 379 

Bittern, 7. 93 

Blackbirds. 78, 83, 338, 339, 

356, 367 
Black-eyed Susan, 87, no 
Bloodroot, 76, 79, 104, 365 
Blueberries, low bush, no 
Bluebird, 93, 354, 370 
Bobolink, 39, 30. 93 
Bob-white, 91, 3x8, 319 
Bouncing Bet, 87 
Branch, X76, 180, x83 
Bream, 3ix 
Bristol Hills, 35 
Bristol Valley, 38, iix 
Broom-rape, 35 
Buckeye, 359 
BuUrush, 35, 108 
Burdock, 35 
Butter-and-eggs, 87 
Buttercup, no, iix 
Buzzard, X31, 354 



Camp, 17, 18, X9 
Cane, I38, 130, 373 
Cardinal, 3, 130. 156, 353, 353, 

368, 369, 374. 379 
CastiUea, 379 
Catalpa, 17X 
Catbirds, 99 
CaterpHlars, 54 
Catfidi, 3IX 
Cat-taH. 3f 
Cedar-birds, 339 
Cedar, white, 171 
Chameleon, 304 
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Chestntit, 35 

Chickadees, 68, 90, 341, 245 

Chickweed, 35, 155 

Clark's Gully. 107 

Clintonia, 80, 379 

Clover, $k 

Coastal Plain, 129, 199, 249, 

267,280 
Cobr changes, 204, 205, 206 
Coltsfoot, 16, 46, 76, 79, 266 
Columbine, 83 
Creepers, 68 
Cress, 35 

CrossbiuC 271, 272 
Crossvine, 176 
Crow, 90 
Cypress, 3. I7i» 187, 195, 196, 

272, 273, 274 
Cypnpedium, 83, 84, 108 



Daisies, 87, no, xii 
Dandelion, 35, 81 
Decumaria, 176, 272 
Deer, 191 
Deer-grass, 35 
Desert, Arizona, 2, 279, 280 
Dicentra. 79, 84 
Dogwood, 171, 172, 260 
Doves, 238, 268 
Drumlins, 276, 277 
Duck, Wood, 24, 238 

B 

Ehn, 15, 67, 69. 71. I". 171. 

American, 29 
slippery, 36 



Pinch, 17, lox, 258 
Finger Lakes, 84, 275 
Fishhawk, giant, 38 
Fleabane, no 
Flickers, 91, 155, 241, 268 
Ply, gall. 52, 53 

giant ichneumon, 50 



Plycatdier, xox, 102 
Foxglove, X08 
Fringe-tree, 171 
Progs, cricket, 209 
tree, 209 

1,105,109,208,255 

^ A, 109 

swamp tree, 208 
Fuchsia, X03 



Gannett's Hill, 24, xix 
Geese, wild, 125 
Gentian, 15 

Elliott's, 136, 265 

fringed, 80, 81 
Genundewa, 114 
Ginger, halbeixl-leaved« 80, 

265 
Glacier, 275, 276 
Glacial Age, 276 
Glens: Cook's, 27 

Menteith, 27 

Seneca, 27 

Tichenor, 27 
Gnatcatcher, 255 
Golden dub, 35i 262, 26$ 
Goldenrod, no 
Goldfinch, 90, 258 
Grackle, 77, 99, 268 
Granger's Pomt, 23 
Grapes, Concord, 119 

Delaware, 119 

Niagara, 1x9 
Great Hill people, 112, 113 
Green brier, 35 
Grosbeak, 99 
Ground hemlock, xo8 
Grouse. 29, 86, 90 
Gum, Bkick, 171,272 

Cotton, 171 

Sweet, 171 



Hackberry, I7i 
Hawk, red-tailed, 91 
Hawkweed, ixo, iix 
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Hedge nettle, 87 

Heliotrope, IQ3 

Hemlock, 3. 3^, 46, 65, 69, 7'. 

279 
Hcpatica, 16, 76, 78» 82, 107, 

265, 275 
Hermit, 91 
Herons, great blue, 93 

green. 93 
Hickory, 67, 70 
Himalaya, 104 
HoUy, 171, 179. 268 
Honeysuckle, 176, 262 
Hop-pickers, 122 
Hornbeam, 69, 171 
Houstonia, 26^ 
Humming-bird, 83, 271 
Hybla, 70 
Hylas, 105 

Pickering's, 208, aio 
Hymenoptera, 56 



Idmeomon, 50, 51 
Indian pipe, 86 
Indians, 34, 39 
Inlet, 28, 108 
Iris, 86, 263, 265, 279 
Ivy poison, 176 



Jackfish, 211 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, 35 
Jasmine, 84, 176, 258, 262, 265, 

272, 275» 279 
lays, 121, X54» 341 ^ 
Junco, 81,91. W7.248 
Juniper Bay, 239 



dldeer, 93 

Kingfisher, 17, 99» 267 ^ 
Kinglet, golden-crowned, i55 
ruby-crowned, 126, I55» 
269 



Lake Canandaigua, 17, x8, 21, 
22, 25. 27. 131. 265, 269, 272, 
275. 279 ^ ^ 

Lake Country, 25, 26, 28, 29, 

94» 127. 130, 132 
Lamb*s-quarters, 35 
Lark, mcsadow, 29, 30, 78, 82, 
268 

Peruvian meadow, X04 

prairie homed, 90 
Lettuce, Spanish, 35 
Leucosticte, 7 
Lianas, 176, 177 
Lichens, 173 
Lily, atamasco, 76, 263 

water, 108 

wild yellow, 35 

wood, 86 
Linden, 70 
Lobelia, cardinal, 80 
Locust, 67 
Lotus, American, 35 
Lupine, 103, 265 

M 

Magnolia, 76, I7X> 261 
Mallards, 238 

Maple. 36, 37. 171. 260, 279 
Mariposa, 270 
Mar^marigold, 35 
Medeola, 80 
Mesquites, 75 
Middlesex Valley, 23 
Milford, 12, 14. 76. 77. 78. 127, 

128, 130, 131, 132, 137. 138. 

139. 140, 141. 144. 145. 

146, 147. 148, 149. 151. 

152, 253, 254, 256, 264, 

265, 268, 269, 270, 271, 274. 

276 
Milkweed, 87 
Mistletoe, 154 
Mitrewort, two-leavcd, 8x 

false, 81 
Moccasin-flower, 84, 279 
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Moddng-bird, 3, I30» 155, 351, 

^ 253,268,369 

Morel, X07 

Moss, Spanish, 174 

Moths: Catpcallas, 63 

C6cropia» 62 

lo, 62, 68 

Luna, 16, 68, 264 

Pd^eoms, 63, 68 

Sphinx, 63 
Mountains, Rocky, 2 
Mushroom, 36, 37 
Mustard, no 
Myrtle, wax, 171 

N 

Naples Creek, 23 

Naples Valley, 25 

Nettle, 35 

Nun-da-wa-o, 23 

Nut trees: butternut, 35, in 

chestnut, 35 

hickory, 35, in, 171 

walnut, 35 
Nuthatches, 12, 68, 90, 241 

brownheaded, 131, 245, 
269 



Oakgalls, 52 
Oaks, 52. 67 

blackjack, 167, 230 

chestnut, 69 

laurel, 169, 272 

live, 130, 272, 274 

post, 154 

red, 69, 167 

Scotch Lake, 148 

scrub, 167 

Spanish, 154 

turkey, 154 

white, 69, 154, 172 
Oats, 117 
Open, the, 234 
Opuntia, 264 
Orchis, round-leaved, 80 
Oriole, 98, 99, 270 
Otter, 240 



Oven-bird, 90, 94, 97, 102 
Owl, barred, 12, 189 



Paloverdes, 75 
Parrish Glen, 107 
Parsnip, cow, 35 
Parula, Southern, 94 
Pasque-flower, 279 
Penstemon, 85 
Perch, 211 
Persimmon, 135, 171 
Peru, 129 
Pewee, 90 
Pheasant, 30, 90 
Phlox, 2, 85, 264, 265 
Phoebe, 82, 98, 249, 270 
Pigeon, passenger, 91 
Pignut. 36 
Pigweed, 35 
Pine, 56, 67, 71 

bbloUy, 131, 169 

kmg-leaf, 23, 29, 167, i68» 
272 

pitch, 65 

short-leaf, 169, 222 

white. 3, 29, 65, 69, 168 
Pine Bank. 2, 11, 14, 21. 43, 76, 
77. 78. "6, 128, 137, 266, 
269, 270, 274, 276 
Pine Barrens, 169, 230 
Pine Belt, 14 
Pine Hill, in 
Pinguicula, 169, 264 
Pitcher plant, 169, 264 
Plantain, ^5, 265 
Plover, upland, 29. 92, 159 
Plum, Chickasaw, 84, 215, 257, 

Polls, blade, 271 

red. 249 
Pdygala, 84, 279 

fringed, 83 
Polypod, 174 
PotentiUa, 265 
Primrose, evening, 35 
Purslane, 35 
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Rail, 93 

Rattan, 273 

Red-bud, 84, 172, 258, 265, 275, 

Redpoll, 249, 271 
Redstart, 90, 94 
Rice, wild, 35 

Robin, 89, 236, 238, 239, 241, 
246, 256, 268, 269, 270 
South American, X04 
Rye, 117 



Saggitaria, 108 

Saguaro, 29, 273 

Sand Hills, 129, idi 

Sandpiper, spotted, 93 

Santec, 3. 73, 131 

Sapsucker, yellow-bellied, xoi, 

243. 267 
Sassafras, 36, 171, 258 
Saxifrage, 81, 84 
Sedge, 2x3, 220, 278, 280 
Seneca, 27, X12 
Senecas, 23, XX4 
Sequoia, 29, 273 
Shadbush, 262 
Shrike, loggerhead, x6 
Siskin, 249 
Smilax, X77, 239 
Snakes, 202, 236 

bkick, 234 

copperhead, 202 

oml, 202 

diamond-backed, 202 

moccasin, 201 

Fogmy, 202 

timber rattle-, 202 
Solomon's seal, 8x, 265 

false, 81, 265 
Sorrel, ixo 

tree, 171 
South Carolina, 5 

woods, 16 
Sparkleberzy, X7X 
Sparrows, fidd, 30, 91, 248, 

267 



fox, 248, 267 
srasshopper, 9X, 248, 267 
Henslow's, 91, 248, 267 
savanna, 30, 82, 9X, 248, 

267, 270 
song, 82, 98, 99, 248, 268, 

269 
vesper, 30, 82, 91, 247, 

267, 270 
white-uroated, 126, X55, 
248 
Spatterdock, xo8 
Sphagnums, 184 
Spiders, 19 

Spring, 76, 77, 82, 86, 266 
Spring-beauty, 266 
Spruce, 36, 72 
Strawbeny-shmb, 259 
Sucker, 21 x 
Sunfish, 40 
Sunflower, 87 
SwaUows, rough-winged, 102 

tree, I7, 102 
Swamps, black gum, ia 

cypress, X2, X4, 187, x88, 
x89,i90,i9X,X92,i93, 
194, X95, 196, 198, 
X99, 200, 201, 202, 
208, 2x0, 2x2, 213, 
279, 280 
Parmmgton, 28 
great cypress, 278 
Potter, 28 
Sycamore, 171, X97 



Tanager, 99, 27X 

Teasd, 87 

Thistle, 87, xxo 

Thrasher, 251 , 253, 267, 269, 270 

Thrushes, xio 

hermit, 2,9X, X09, X26,249, 
250, 251, 267, 270, 
275. 279 

ohve-backed, 9X, X09, 126 

TOter,^!, 90,94,97,102 

Wilson s, xoo 



wood, 29 
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Tichenor, 37 

Titmouse, 12, 131, 155, 246, 

2^,274 
Toad, 105, 209, 267 
Toothwort, 79 
Towhee, 254, 267 
Trillium, white, 80, 266 
Trout, 38 

Trumpet-flower» 176, 262 
Tulip tree, 171 
Tupelo, 171 
Turkey gobbler, 131 

wd, 29, 91, 192, 193, 

Turtle, 1 14 



Veery. 91, 275, 279 
Verbena, 2, 263 
Vetch. 35 

Vineyards, 25, 30, 280 
Viola obliqua, 265 

oooto, 265 

palmalat26s 

pedata^ 265 

sagUaia, 265 

striata, 265 
Violet, 81, 169 
Vireo, blue-headed, 90, 249 

Philadelphia, 90 

red-eye, 90 

warbling, 13, 89 

white-eyed, 250 

jellow-throated, 100 
Viigmia, Southern, 207 

W 

Wake-robin, 80 

Warblers, blackpoll, 90, 271 ^ 
Blackbumian, 94 
black-throated blue, 94 
black-throated green, 13, 

62. 90, 9f. 97. 274 
black and mite, 62, 90, 

94 



Canadian, 90, 94, 97, 102 
Cape May, 94, 95 
cerulean, ^, 98, 102 
chestnut-sided, 94, 97 
hooded, 94, 97 
magnolia, 94, 97 

myrtle, 94, 255 

Nashville, 94 

panila, 90, 97, 255. 256 

pme. 16, 94, 255, 269, 271 

Wilson's, 94, 97 

yellow-tiiroated, 94, 255 
256, 269 
Warmouth, 211 
Wasp, mason, 53 
_ wood, 53, 54, 61 
Wateree, 2, 131 
Wazwing cedar, 90, 239 
West River, 23, 28, 49, 108 
Whaleback, 22, 28, 29, 48, 73, 

79» 100, 109, III 
Wheat, 87, 117 
Wheat-fields, 25, 280 
Whistler, 21 
Wild carrot, 87, no 
Wild crab, 260 
Wistaria, 57, 262 
Woodcock, 157, 158 
Woodpecker, 68, 240 

downy, 90, 241 

hairy, 90, 161, 243 

ivoxy-billed, 244 

pileated, 24^ 

red-bellied, 156, 243, 269 

red-cockaded, 227, 243, 

260 

Wood-sorrel, 265 

Wren, Carolina, 3, 5, 12, 16, 

100, 130, 156, 252, 

253, 256, 268, 269, 

274» 279 
winter, 127 



Yucca, 264 
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'^ Because he has ably and truthfully set forth 
the poetic value of our great national heritage, 
Mr. Kirkham has performed a truly patriotic 
service." — New York Sun. 

**A nature book of more than ordinary charm. 
The author has the happy gift of making simple 
things picturesque, of deepening our interest in 
the so-called common things in nature. " 

New York Times* 

"He has the rare power of recreating the 
atmosphere of certain comers he has selected 
because of their individuality. " 

Boston Transcript. 

" Mr. Kirkham seeks for Nature where Nature 
lives, not in musetuns and libraries. Botany and 
zoology as he uses them enhance esthetic 
enjoyment instead of killing it. We can enjoy 
this fine descriptive writing for itself. " 

New York Independent. 

''Destined to take its place not only as one 
of the best nature books of the season, but one 
of the few good books produced in these days of 
much writing on nature subjects. " 

Boston Herald. 

"One may fed the very thrill of the open in his 
fine descriptions." — San Francisco BuUetin. 

"There are few nature books, even in this 
day of many nature books, in which the spirit 
of the open places so fully dwells. " 

Minneapolis Journal. 
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"Abounds in quiet suggestions of how life 
might be ordered to secure more good to the 
individual and to society. This is wherein lies 
the interest and value of the book. " 

Boston Transcript. 

"The meditations of this naturalist will be 
fotmd singularly attractive and helpful." 

Boston Times. 

"A writer of distinctly unusual quality. He 
manages to say something worth hearing about 
both the natuxal and the spiritual world. " 

Providence Journal. 

"There is much stimulating thought in the 
hook."— Chicago Tribune. 

"Mr. Kirkham's books are among those best 
calculated to restore the true balance and 
philosophy of life." — Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 

"The book has a forest tang and bears a 
strong, sweet breath of the open. " 

Chicago Record^Herald. 

"His meditations are as virile as those of 
Marcus Aurelius. " — Chicago Continent. 

"Nature has a message for him and he gives 
us her revelations in direct, concise English and 
with flashes of poetic beauty." 

San Francisco Bulletin. 

"A thorough-going book which unfolds many 
wise and some witty conclusions. " — The Dial. 

"His books should be bought by all English 
lovers of Nature and cherished along side their 
Selbome and Walden. " — Manchester Dispatch. 
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An Interpretation of the Well 
Rounded Life 

" A collection of exceedingly delightfnl enayi by mn author 
who has trayelled much, and read much. « • • He preaches 
a gospel of self-resource through opening mind and heart to 
the highest and best of all that life offers. The essays con- 
tain many suggestive thoughts presented in logical and 
inspiring fashion, and often with epigrammatic brilliancy. 
There is, too, a winning and persuasive charm about the 
writer^s literary personality." — Baltimore Sun. 

** A volume of brilliantly written essays by Stanton Davis 
Kirkham, whose former works are admired by a large circle 
of readers. . . . 

" There are many quotable passages in this notable volume 
of essays, and that which appeals especially to the reviewer is 
their exceptional literary charm.** — San Francisco BuUetin. 

*'An elevated and elevating treatise, the study of which 
might enable the student to improve his solitude and silence 
as well as the more active part of his life.'* 

The LUenuy Digest, 

** The book is sane rather than saintly, but it is character- 
ised by noble thought and high ideals." 

Chicago Becord^Hiraid, 

** These pleasant and thoughtful essays are well worth 
reading." — IndianapoUs News, 

*< Mr. Kirkham's book is a delight because of its cheerful 
and helpful tone. . • • His style is ludd, and his essays 
Inspiring."— C/feVtf Press, 

'* He treats his subject with excellent logic and In » 
Inminotts and effective style "—New Orleans SUUcs. 
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Mexican Trails 

A Record of Travel in Mexico, 1904— 
1907, and a Glimpse at the Life of 
The Mexican Indian 

The author spent three years in the coontry and is more 
competent than others to write about it. He has sympathy 
for Uie people and understanding of them. — New York Stm. 

Beyond its excellence as the chaiacterization of a trsTeUer 
of picturesque spots, is the insight of the book into social, 
poUtical» religious, and human problems. — Boston Transcript, 

Mr. Kirkham is gifted with descriptive powere of a high 
order, and it is not bestowing too high praise when we say 
that at times he reminds us of Theophile Gautier. Here are 
some Yivid bits of word-painting not unworthy of the great 
French master of prismatic prose. . . • The author of 
Mexican Trails trayelled far and wide, away from main 
travelled roads, and saw much that is hidden from the 
ordinary traveller. A keen observer with an eye for the 
picturesque, the skill to record his impressions in a striking 
and realistic way, his book is a welcome addition to the 
literature dealing with a fascinating ^zxA^^Brooklyn EagU^ 

He did not view the country from the car window, but as 
a wanderer over its mountains and plateaus, from the Texan 
border to the Isthmus, and from one ocean to the other.^ 
New York Times, 

He has seen with his own eyes; he has felt the witcheiy 
of the place through his own senses: he here repoits what he 
has seen and heard and ItlU^New York Herald, 

There are passages in Mexican Trails so irresistibly 
funny that only the hopeless misanthrope will be able to 
refrain from a hearty laugh; and there are other passages in 
which the author has described scenes characteristic or charm- 
ing with a deftness of word-painting and a grace of diction 
worthy of enthusiastic praise. — Providence youmal. 

The author is not only an excellent observer, but is also 
a poet in his descriptions. The book is quite as entertaining 
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as literature as for the great fund of information it oontaina.-* 
St, Lotds Post Despatch. 

He writes pleasantly and with a distinct gift for rendering 
vivid pictorial e£fects with a genuine touch of poetic feeling 
and sentiment. ... In brief Mr. Kirkham's book may 
be read with much pleasure and profit.— ^tffilm Herald, 

If one may not go to Mexico himself, the next best thing 
is to sit down with Mr. Kirkham's book and give orders for 
no disturbance till one has strolled to heart's content among 
picturesque places whither the author can so delightfuUy 
lead. — LouistdlU Courier Joumai, 

A pleasant departure from the ordinary book of travels; 
Mexican Trails carries the reader into all sorts of by-paths 
and out-of-the-way places.— .&» Francisco Chronicle, 

The pictures drawn are not snapshots from a car window. 
They show the sympathetic touch of an artist. There is 
much of the dreamy style of Lafcadio Heam. — Chicago Even^ 
ing Post, 

No traveller in Mexico can consider the preparations for 
the trip quite complete unless they include a reading of 
Mexican Traili, — Etfemng ATews, Newarh, 

He is a charming companion. He sees all that is beauti- 
ful, and that he is invited to look at, with an artist's appred^ 
ation. — Hartford Couramt, 

Mr. Kirkham, already an author of experience in other 
fields, now gives a charming picture of Mexico. He does not 
attempt to instruct ; the book is an impressionistic painting, 
full of the atmosphere and color of ihe real Mexico^the 
Mexico of the Indian trails. . . . Mr. Kirkham has 
traversed many miles of territory still untouched by modem 
civilization, and his pictures of Indian life are full of feeling 
and pathos, relieved by touches of humor. • . • The 
narrative is refreshingly free from statistics and chapters on 
the financial resources of the country and the political situa- 
tion. As an artist is said to catch the expression of his model, 
so Mr. Kirkham has succeeded in portraying the individuality, 
the elusive spirit of Mexico. — Hew Yorh Evening Past, 
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The Philosophy of Self-Help 

An Application of Practical Psychology 

to Daily Life 

Unlike Bome books on Psychologj, this keeps to the line 
of thovght msxked oat for it in the introduction. The author 
quite surprises you by revealing yourself to yourself so clearly. 

• . . Before you have finished the book you have lost 
aight of all except yourself and your kinship with your author. 

• • . And the charm and fascination does not die with the 
last chapter. For again and again you turn back to diis 
chapter or that and read it once more. — BosUn Tramcri^, 

*' New Thought " has suffered so much from the bad 
English and philosophic obtuseoess of its exponents that one 
is glad at last to find a book written not only in good English 
but also with a precision of thought, a sequence of ideas that 
are understandable and answerable. Mr. Kirkham expounds 
a practical philosophy, a popular philosophy. Let us know 
the truth, because it will keep us well and sane. — New Y^k 
Tim4S. 

Mr* Kirkham's work is distinguished by its sanity, its 
vigorous logic, and its directness and clarity of thought— 
Ckuag9 Initr^Ocean, 

*' The Philosophy of Self-Help " is the most uplifting and 
helpful book of its kind which we have had this season. — 
BalHm^e News. 

The book will make its appeal especially to such as fed 
the need of a clear and concise practical presentation of a true 
mental science. — LauisvilU Tiwui. 

The "sweet reasonableness " and **nnctified common- 
sense'* of the author's view-point, added to his high aim, 
abundant knowledge, and admirable vigor and lucidity of 
style, should give his book a wide field of influence. — Ckuttg§ 
Reeord'ffiraU, 

Certainly any sincere seeker after aid in living a happier 
and more effective life may find it here. The simplicity of his 
statements and the nature of the ideals presented make direct 
appeal to the inquirer. — Detroit Free Press, 
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Mr. Kirkham has succeeded admirably in incorporating 
in his book the theories of the best psychologists and the 
latest discoveries of the powers of the mind, arranging his 
facts logically and clearly so that they appear with a new 

The book occupies the middle ground between the fad- 
dists, who go to all extremes in their advocacy of mental 
culture to secure physical health, and those who care nothing 
for these things. The doctrine that he teaches is mainly that 
of self-reliance, and that is the most important doctrine that 
can be taught to the weaklings and faddists of our time. — The 
CkruHan RegisUr. 

Mr. Kirkham has applied philosophy to life in a helpful 
and delightful way. He has a good philosophy and a good 
view of life, and they come together most satisfactorily in 
this book, which any one can read and enjoy. — Journal of 
Education^ Boston. 

A work of its soundness and simplicity is certain to find 
its audience everywhere — CkUago Tribum, 

His discussion has the merit of presenting practical truth 
in a fashion that interests the reader while it appeals to the 
common-sense. The book is an unusually clear and con- 
vincing study of an interesting subject. — Brooklyn Eagle. 

Stanton Davis Kirkham, hitherto known only as an 
apostle of the beautiful, has written a book which should 
place him high among the world's best philosophers.— Sm 
Franeueo CkronUU, 

His doctrine may be too Spartan for the weakling and 
the milksop, but it is the kind that makes the man. It is a 
doctrine of self-reliance as opposed to the theological dogma 
of relying upon another to save us from the e£fects of sin, and 
the medical dogma of relying upon a prescription to free us 
from the effects of self-indulgence, wrong-thinking, or defects 
of character. There is much common sense in Mr. Kirkham's 
theories and he has written a healthy and helpful book.-- 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 

Scientific, thou^ free from technicalities.^.^^rMi;£/Cri^ 
Xipnolican. 
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In the Open 

Intimate Studies and Appreciations 
of Nature 

A nature book of snch onusnal litermrr chmrm that ft 
desenres to be ranked well aboye most of the more homely 
ont-of-door stndies of recent jreara. — New York Tiwut. 

Mr. Kirkham evidentlT knows his ornithology, and with 
no uncertain pen writes of birds with the s]rmpathy of a poet 
and a bird-lover. — Frank Ckapman in Bird Lore, 

No other American natnxalist, unless it be Thorean, has 
erer quite surpassed this writer in sensitiye register of nature's 
myriad moods. — Ckieago lUusiraUd Review, 

He lores nature as much as Thoreau, and he studies her 
ways as closely as W. H. Gibson did. The essays are delight- 
htL^Buffalo Express. 

Through intimate companionship he reaches a power of 
delicate characterization unique even among trained nature- 
lovers. His readers will often pay him the subtle compli- 
ment of exclaiming, *' That is just what I have thought.** — 
TkeDiaL 

To read these essays is to wish yourself in the open. — 
Hew York Herald. 

This is not only a very beautiful book, but one of fasci- 
nating interest as well. — Kockester Herald, 

He will care for In The Open to whose ears the cry of 
the wild goose is no alien sound. — Baltimore News, 

Few more attractive books of nature observations have 
appeared. — Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

Interesting not only from its contents but as a fine 
example of the printer's %jX,^^ Springfield RepubHean, 

In The Open is a continuous delight. To the reader who 
has lived in the country it is a revelation. It makes him see 
things in a new vray,— Sm Frasuiseo Examiner, 

He is a very shrewd observer of animals and birds and he 
has the literarr faculty in high degree, so that he is able to 
make the reader feel the charm of the pictures of mountain 
and forest and sea that he presents. — San E^asteiseo CAronule, 

He knows bird ways and bee ways, the democratic code 
of the ant, poetry of weeds, the philosophy of stones and the 
song of laugning waters. AU seasons are known to him and 
all latitudes, as well as a style Emersonian in its elusive 
cadences. In Tke Open is a rare \MtiiL,^PiUsbmrg GaattU^ 
Tisnei. 
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